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We have received for Chloe Lankton,— ~ 
i AE isco kas areca ecddecdeen peeaentinciess 





We hope to give next week a full account of the 


exercises on the occasion of the dedication of the 


monument to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. P. P. 
Bliss, at Rome, Penn., announced for Tuesday of this 
week. 


In a discussion of “moral insanity,” before the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Seguin, of New 
York, ascribed the origin of this disorder to what 
the French call a desoom—a felt necessity, or an irre- 
sistible desire. He instanced a boy, who, on twenty 
occasions, shut himself in a room and set fire to the 
furniture, because of “ a besoin to see bright things.” 
He said further that ‘some people have a besoin to 
speak constantly.” This is a point for Sunday- 
school people to note. In choosing a new superin- 
tendent, it is important to pick a man who has not 
“a besoin to speak constantly.” 





When, now and then, the secular papers turn their 
attention to moral and religious questions the defi- 
ciencies of their early education stand out in bold 
relief. If they had only been taught the main facts 


concerning the subjects which they desire to 
discuss, they would have no lack in forcible com- 





ments; but the imaginary basis of their arguments 
is simply ludicrous. Thus the New York Tribune, in 
urging attention to the evangelization of the “ Molly 
Maguires,” makes the absurd declaration that “one 
quarter the money sent out to convert the Jews in 
the last five years would have built a church and 
school-house on every hillside in Pennsylvania, and 
reduced the Mollies if not to a Christian state at 
least to ordinary humanity.” Who, in all America 
except Judge Hilton has been at any expense to 
convert the Jews within the past‘five years? Again, 
the Philadelphia Eveningdfelegraph, in an editorial 
on Sunday-schools, makes the astounding statement, 
that in the management of the modern Sunday- 
school “too much importance is attached to the 
giving of moggy. The missionary boxes, the jing- 
ling of pennies, the counting of the sums so raised, 
are made the principal part of the services.” If any 
of our readers thinks, on reading either of these two 
statements, that it would be impossible to come wider 
of the truth in using the same number of words, let 
him turn to the other statement and he will think 
that the impossible has been accomplished. 








Those boys had no teacher at the opening of the 
school on a recent Sunday. “They were restless and 
rude. The superintendent seemed worried. As he 
went from one person to another, speaking timely 
words, he occasionally looked toward that class of boys, 
but received only positive shakes of the head. They 
had an unpleasant reputation, and they knew it them- 
selves. As a last resort a visitor was invited to 
teach them for the day. He did not know them, 
nor did they know him. Quick as thought they pre- 
pared for “atime.” ‘Can you join me in reading 
the lesson?” asked the visitor. Answers came thick 
and fast: “We have no lesson papers.” ‘“ We did 
not get any last Sunday.” “We don't have any 
regular teacher, sir.” “ Nobody likes to teach this 
class.” ‘‘Say, mister, can I go and get some Bibles?”’ 
“Too much work to teach us, sir.” ‘ We don’t 
think much of this school, anyway.” After this 
volley there was a change of tactics. Instead of a 
class to teach, the visitor saw that he had a class to 
tame. He seemed to study each boy separately, and 
the class as a whole. By a few well-directed ques- 
tions, he discovered who of the boys was leader, and 
he began with him. It was not long before that 
boy's face was on his hands, and his elbows on his 
knees. He and the teacher were getting into sym- 
pathy. His attention had been arrested. Other 
boys joined as the conversation went on, until all 
but two had surrendered. These two seemed deter- 
mined not to yield. The teacher turned to one of 
these boys, and, putting his hand gently but firmly 
on him, looked him squarely in the eye, and said 
deliberately, ‘“‘ Will you join us—or—not?” Fora 
moment the boy hesitated. He looked at his com- 
rades. They were evidently with the teacher,—and 
he was left out. He could come in now. He quietly 
dropped into the circle, and the teacher's victory was 
won. Most of the class hour had, it is true, been 
consumed in this effort; but attention and order 
and unity were fairly secured. It had been no easy 
task, nor was it accomplished without the result of 
former preparation and of extended experience; but 
the time taken had been well spent, and the attempted 
work well done. As the visitor left the class, one of 
the boys said, “Mister, will you come and be our 





story of th®ése boys runsthus: They had been taken 
out of a class against their wish. They had lost 
interest in the school. One or two teachers had 
tried to teach them, and failed. No one wanted to 
experiment with them further. They had won a bad 
name, and had come to glory in it. This visitor's 
experience with them had shown that they were not 
incorrigible. What the result will be depends largely 
on how they are managed for the next few months. 
If they are neglected, they will doubtless leave the 
school with the feeling that they are stronger than 
its best teachers. If they are wis¢ly cared for by a 
teacher who knows how todo his work, and who does it 
in faith, they will- be retained in the school, and be, 
perhaps, among its better and more interested schol- 
ars. And those boys are specimens of a large class 
in our city schools. They are worth caring for. 


TEACHINGS OF CATASTROPHISM. 


There are beautiful teachings of spiritual truths 
brought out, or at all events suggested, by many of 
the discoveries of modern science. While the wild 
theories of some of the atheistic naturalists are 
deserving of only contempt, the facts which are 
brought out by the studies of such men, as well as — 
by those of reverent Christian scientists, are wor- 
thy of the close attention of every lover of God and 
of his works. 

The same great truths and the same great laws 
run alike through the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace, and the more we know of the lower sphere the 
better fitted we are to understand and to appreciate 
the lessons of the higher. Even while some of the 
plausible scientific hypotheses are yet unproved, there 
isa value in them from their correspondence with 
the recognized truths of spiritual life and progress. 
This is true, for example, of Professor Darwin's view 
of the origin of species in “ the survival of the fit- 
test ;” and again of Professor Huxley's hypothesis, 
that by successive evolutions the nobler and the bet- 
ter orders of life came up from the inferior. How 
many illustrations of both these processes of forma- 
tion and progress are found in the moral world, in 
accordance with the teachings of the Scriptures and 
the observations of our experience. 

And yet another theory is broached, in the realm 
of science, which has its bearing, still more obviously, 
by way of illustration, on the spiritual life. At the 
recent Commencement of Yale Scientific School, Mr. 
Clarence King, the venturesome and enthusiastic 
Pacific slope explorer, expounded his view of “ Catas- 
trophism and the Evolution of Environment.” His 
idea,—which although not new is newly applied by 
him,—is, that in the development of the higher from 
the lower orders of animal life each successive stage 
of progress was brought about by some great catas- 
trophe of nature, with a consequent new environ- 
ment, or new surroundings, for the creatures which 
survived the shock. Thus with reference to the fossil 
horses of this continent, about which so much was 
said by Professor Huxley, Mr. King is confident, from 
his studies in the geological strata of the country 
from which the bones in question came, that “ between 
each two successive stages of the horse there was a 
catastrophe which seriously altered the climate and 
configuration of the whole region in which these 
animals lived.” And the scientist's conclusion is 
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“that He who brought to bear that mysterious energy 
we call life upon primeval matter, bestowed at the 
same time a power of development by change, arrang- 
ing that the interaction of energy and matter which 
make up environment should, from time to time, 
burst in upon the current of life and sweep it onward 
and upward to ever higher and better manifesta- 
tions. Moments of great catastrophe, thus translated 
into the language of life, become moments of crea- 
tion, when out of plastic organisms something newer 
and nobler is called into being.” 

How strikingly this hypothesis illustrates the pro- 
cesses of spiritual progress! By divine ordering, the 
interaction of circumstances and associations which 
make up a soul's environment burst in upon the cur- 
rent of spiritual life, and sweep it onward and 
upward to ever higher and better manifestations. 
Moments of great catastrophe thus become moments 
of creation, when out of plastic natures, under the 
influence of grace, a nature newer and nobler is 
called into being and play. 

A catastrophe befalls a quiet and lovely home, by 
which the husband and father is taken suddenly 
away. ‘The elder son is but a bright and thought- 
less boy. At once, however, he is in a new environ- 
ment. ‘here is no one for him to look up to and to 
lean upon. His mother and younger sisters are 
reaching out to him for support. He is changed as 
it were in an hour. New responsibilities press upon 
him ; his struggle to bear up under them develops 
and strengthens his every faculty. His step is 
firmer; his bearing is more erect; his face already 
shows the lines of thought and care and unselfish 
endurance for others. Through that catastrophe he 
has been raised from the plane of a careless, depen- 
dent youth to the sphere of a noble and holy man- 
hood. 

Or, it is the young wife with the helpless babe, 
who seems crushed under the catastrophe which 
deprives her of a loving husband's presence and care. 
How different a world she lives in now! How 
changed is her environment! And how she changes 
with her change of condition! How much less she 
cares for the attractions of the world about her! 
How her thoughts centre on the little one left to her, 
and on the home where the family shall be re-united! 
Through grace her unspeakable sorrow transfigures 
her very face and form, until she seems so spiritual- 
ized and refined by sanctified suffering that her every 
look becomes an inspiration and a benediction to all 
who watch her. She is of a higher order of being 
than before that catastrophe with its change of her 
environment, 

The young man engaged in his studies is startled 
by the intelligence that his father is a bankrupt, and 
that he must abandon his plans for a college course, 


some terrible catastrophe, or some unwelcome change | 
in his environment. All this is in God's plan for | 
his spiritual advancement. Without it he could 
never reach the plane of thought and life to which 
God is calling him. ‘“ Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you: but | 
rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s | 
sufferings; that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad with exceeding joy.” “For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not | 


worthy to be compared with the glory which shall | 
be revealed in us.” “For our light aflliction, which | 
is but for a moment, worketh in us a far more ex- | 


ceeding and eternal weight cf glory.” 





THE BASIS OF SUNDAY LAWS. 


Once in every year, as sure as the year comes 
round, there rises in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Peter Taylor, M. P., and with the best 
intentions in the world moves a resolution in favor 
of opening the National Museums and Art Galleries 
to the public on Sundays. And every year, as sure 
as Mr. Peter Taylor, M. P., moves his resolution, it 
is negatived by a large majority. This year the an- 
nual motion was made on the eighth of June, and 
was promptly lost by a vote of 229 to 87. Mr. John 
Bull, who has submitted to the loss of a good many 
old-fashioned British institutions within sixty years, 
and is making up his mind to the loss 
more before long, shows no signs of being 
give up the British Day of Rest. 

One or two things, however, are worth noting, in 
connection with this vote, for the lesson they contain. 
First, the service that was rendered to the friends of 
the Sabbath cause in all the world by the example 
of America last year at the Great Exhibition. The 
London Times points the argument sharply against 
those who appeal to the practice on the continent of 
Europe, on the one side, saying: “ It may be instruc- 
tive to refer to an example far more pertinent on the 
other side. The people of the United States are far 
more likely to resemble our own in their wishes and 
tastes, and after full discussion it was decided by the 
responsible authorities not to open the recent Phila- 
delphia Exhibition on Sundays.” General Hawley, 
in leading that good fight here last year, was not | 
mistaken in his estimate of the important results | 
which hinged upon the action of the Centennial | 
Commission on the question then at issue. | 


of several 
willing to 





Another noteworthy fact is, that in all the discus- 
sion that preceded the vote, there was no question 
raised or answered as to the divine institution and 
Scriptural authority of the day. | | 


t Was argued | 








and go out at once to earn his bread by daily toil. 
The man of wealth finds his property swept away 
through unfortunate investments, and is compelled 
to begin again in poverty after long years of ease 
and indulgence. He who has trusted another with- 
out doubt or hesitation finds in a sad hour that he 
has been betrayed by one whom he loved as his own 
soul. It may be fire or flood or pestilence which 
changes the whole face and circumstances of a com- 
munity, and brings through that catastrophe a new 
environment to all whose home is there. There are 
a thousand ways in which the shock may come. 
Coming in any way, its influence is manifest in the 
uplifted characters and the ennobled lives of all who 
are truly profited thereby. Without such a catas- 
trophe,—some great bereavement, or disappoint- 
ment, or loss of possessions, or change of condition 
and circumstances,—there can never be that great 
and rapid transformation by which a soul is swept 
onward and upward at once into a loftier realm of 
spiritual being. There is no other way “into the 
kingdom of God,” than “through much tribulation,” 
and tribulation often involves catastrophe with its 
change of the soul's environment. 

Let then no child of God wonder that he is sore 
tried or sorrow smitten; that there comes to him 


throughout, and settled, on grounds as purely of ex- | 
pediency and humanity as if it had been a matter | 
of drainage, or street widening, or liquor prohibition. | 
It is on this ground, on which the friends of the new | 
measure felt themselves strong, that the friends of a 

quiet and law-protected Sunday proved themselves | 
to be stronger. | 

Now there are doubtless those who, as they read | 
this, will lament that the friends of the Lord’s Day | 
in the British Parliament bad not taken a bolder 
and higher tone, and asserted the religious obligation 
of the day, and argued from the Fourth Command- 
ment that the Sunday laws are expedient because | 
they are right—not that they are right because they | 
are expedient. 
this method of defending the Sunday Laws,{that it is 
unscriptural. 

We have given us in the Bible a divine standard 
of moral duty, by which we may discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong. 
model of wise legislation. 
portant scriptural lessons for the Christian citizen of 
a republic to learn, that public law is not to be 
framed always into exact correspondence with the 
criterion of individual duty. Divorce for slight 
cause, for example, was never right. “The Lord 
hated putting away” from the beginning, Yet he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But it is a conclusive reason against | 


We have also a divine 











| occur to every reader. 


It is one of the most im- | 
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himself, giving the people “ statutes that were not * 
good’ in comparison with an absolute standard of 
right, but which were on the whole good for that 
people at that time, defined the limitations without ~ 
which that thing which his soul hated might not be 


done, but within which it might be done with im- 


punity, so far as the civil law was concerned. The 
whole Mosaic code, compared with the commentary 


| upon it in the Sermon on the Mount, is a divine les- 
son to the American citizen that public law cannot 
| undertake to suppress everything that is wrong, nor 
| to enforce everything that is right, but that there 


are things that law cannot do in that it is weak 
through the flesh. 

There are applications of this principle which wil} 
But that with which we are 
now concerned is its application to the matter of 
Sunday legislation. In the interest of those laws,. 
with the perpetuation of which the prosperity of the 
land, both spiritual and material, is bound up, we 
point out how worse than wasteful it is to begin the 
argument before the legislature or the people on the 
basis of the divine authority of the day. After yow 
have succeeded in vindicating this divine anthority 
against unbelievers of various names, and against: 
certain schools of Christians, both Roman Catholie: 
and Protestant, you are compelled, on biblical prin-- 
ciples, to come back and argue over again the ques- 
tion whether, divine as the Sabbath day is, it. is om 
the whole for the public advantage in our own age and 
nation, to enforce it by penal law. If you: prove: 
this to begin with, you have no need, for any polit- 
ical use, to go into the biblical question at all. Of 
course, when you are dealing with the subject of per- 
sonal duty regarding the Lord’s day, from the pulpit 
or in the Sunday-school class, the case is different. 

No one will suspect The Sunday School Times, all 
whose great work depends on a quiet, law-defended 
day to do it in, of any lack of zeal for the observance 
of the Lord's Day. It is just because our zeal is so 


strong and earnest that we point to the late victory 
of wise law in the British Parliament, and commend 


the example and methods of our British brethren to 
the study of Christian citizens. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


From a pastor in Illinois comes this request: 
Will you please name in The Times any volumes of sermons 


to children which you could recommend as valuable to a young 


| clergyman who wishes to preach and talk to the children, and 


desires the suggestive aid of the methods of successful preachers 
to children? 

The successive volumes of sermons to children, by 
Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, published by Robert Carter and 
Brothers, New York, are undoubtedly the best single series 


Please, also give the name of the publishers. 
the 


for the purpose indicated. But a clergyman would do well 
to study the method of more than one preacher, therefore 
we name also, “The Children’s Church at Home,” by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Edmond, an English preacher to children, pub- 
lished by T. Nelson & Sons, New York; “Stories from 
Life; a series of addresses to boysin the House of Re- 
fuge, by the Rev. Dr. Bradford K. Peirce, published by 
Henry Hoyt, Boston; “ Lectures to Children,” by the Rev. 
Dr. John Todd, published by Bridgman and Childs, North- 
ampton, Mass.; “The Children and the Lion,” by Bishop 
Wilberforce, published by Nelson & Phillips, New York ; 
and “In the Days of my Youth,” a series of sermons 
preached by Canon Farrar to the students of Marlborough 
College, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


We are repeatedly asked to give our opinion concern- 
ing the best Bible for use by Sunday-school teachers. The 
request comes in this form, from Peterboro’, Ontario : 

You will confer a favor by furnishing me with the address of the 
American Teachers’ Bible. “Do you think it superior to the Bag- 
ster’s Bible for general Bible study or Sabbath school work ? 

We cannot say that any one of the Bibles for teachers is 
We have before now described 

each Bible of the more prominent editions prepared for 
teachers, and stated its distinguishing features. The Teach- 
| ers’ Bible referred to by our Canada correspondent is pub- 
| lished by the American Tract Society. Mr. H. E. 


best of all for general use. 


Sim- 


| mons, 150 Nassau Street, New York, will give all desired 


| information concerning it. 
‘ 


The other excellent Bibles for 
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the teachers’ class use are the Bagster, those of Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, of which Pott, Young & Co., Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, are the American agents, and the Oxford 
editions published by T. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, 
New York. Of Bibles for usein the study at home, that of 
William Collins, of Glasgow, with the reference texts printed 
out in full in the margin, and Bagster’s small quarto com- 
prehensive Bible, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 
Market Street, Philadelphia, stand, in our opinion, foremost. 
Either of these Bibles is admirable. The teacher's pref- 
erence for one above the others depends on what that 
teacher wants in a Bible. If he cannot visit a city book- 
store and examine the different editions, let him send to 
the publishers or agents of each, and obtain a circular 
giving its peculiar advantages. A*Bible, like a wife, ought 
to be selected according to a man’s own taste—not his 
neighbor's. 


That there is much prejudice against attempts at Bible 
revision cannot be fairly questioned. Nor is this prejudice 
to be regretted. It shows an attachment to the sacred 
text as it stands, and to the form of sound words in which 
its truths have been hitherto-presented. But whatever of 
substantial gain can come from a wise and judicious revis- 
ion of our English translation ought to be secured in spite 
of any unreasonable prejudice. A Boston correspondent 
writes in vigorous protest against the “little linguistic 
dabbling” by which some critical scholars would disclose 
errors and propose emendations in the received translation. 
He says: 

In-this region we are favored with the ministerial services of more 
than a few young divines who have studied a little Greek. Much 
of their sermons is made up of learned emendations of the King 
James version, and of expositions of its errors which they assert 
change the whole meaning of the ‘Spirit of God as recorded in his 
word.” It has been my fortune, or misfortune, to examine the 
passages condemned as they have been brought to my notice, and 
I must say, so far as my recollection serves, that of all the many 
errors pointed out and criticised not one is of such a nature as to 
impair the truth. And the differences between revisers are quite as 
great as between any one of them and the King James version. 
If nothing better than this is gained, the time of “ advanced think- 
ers” is to my mind worse than lost. The common people have a 
warm attachment to the common English version of the Bible. 
They will receive with distrust all the teachings of a man who is 
continually tinkering with the received translation. For my own 
part I am glad to see the “ revised translations,” and enjoy every 
improvement they make, and also some changes which I do not 


count improvements. But there are thousands, and not ignorant 


ones either, who not only look upon all these changes with no 
favor, but who reject the good they might receive from apt criti- 
cism, because of prejudice; for you are not unaware that there is a 
wide-spread prejudice against “new translations.” Much more 
might be said, but I say this much in the interest of earnest effort 
to impart vital truth rather than to stickle about taste and elegance 
in terms. 

Our correspondent is correct in his opinion that tue re- 
ceived English translation is substantially accurate, and 
that not one of the many errors pointed out by learned 
critics “is of such a nature as to impair the truth.” Pro- 
fessor Riddle, a member of the new Revision Committee, 
emphasized this truth, in his statement, which we published 
last week, that out of more than twenty thousand varia- 
tions from the ordinary text noted in the Greek Testament 
_ habitually used by him, not one affected his theological 

opinions. Yet there is force in Professor Riddle’s sugges- 
tion, that “whatever be the result, the truth ought to be 
known, not simply as to the number of variations, but as 
to this fact, that, true or false, this is the one book which 
has been preserved for us with marvelous accuracy.” Our 
received Bible text is like an old painting. Its every 
line is the work of a master hand. Even with the dust of 
ages upon it, it gives evidence of its original boldness of 
outline and beauty of coloring. Just as it stands it en- 
trances every lover of the beautiful and the true. But if 
skilled and reverent hands attempt the cleansing of its sur- 
face from little spots which disfigure or obscure its more 
immaterial portions, shall we say that their labor is lost? 
It is true that the face of the picture is not changed by 
the cleansing. Its subject and its lessons are just as 
before; but is it not the cleaner and the brighter to the 
quick eyes of those who love it for this work of genius 
and affection? The beauty of our old translation is 
‘not to be marred or lessened by the revisers. They 

who have this work in hand 


are wise and reverent 
scholars. 


They can be trusted for the work assigned them. 
Meantime there are many who are interested in the opin- 


passages of Scripture under consideration. Let those who 
desire it consider what these scholars have to say. But if 
any want the old translation just as it stands, it remains to 
them. Let them prize and enjoy the very dust which over- 
lays any portion of its face. And as to the men who claim 
to be critics, but who are not scholars, why, they must take 
the consequences of their arrogance and pedantry, 








THE PUTTY ON THE PANE. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


A friend of mine the other day learned a good lesson. 
Passing down the street she saw a window which had been 
cracked, and which was held together by a bit of putty. 
Behind it, however, was a most beautiful collection of flow- 
ers. But she only saw the putty on the pane, and was ob- 
livious to the flowers until they were pointed out. 
the story from her own repentant lips. 

I wish we weren't always looking for the putty on the 
pane. A critical spirit will spoil anything. And on the 
other hand a loving, gentle, helpful spirit will make all duty 
bright. There is small pleasure in working for a “hard 
master ;” but the poor fool who buried his talent heard 
his “ hard master” with dismay when the five-talent and 
the two-talent servants were commended. 

Did it spoil Dr. McClelland’s grand preaching that he 
would insist now and then on taking off his shoes in the 
pulpit? Was the great Dr. Abernethy’s gruffness a 
reason against his medical knowledge; or did Turner's 
color-blindness ruin his artistic worth? Put the thing 
in as bad a shape as you can, and the putty on the pane 
will not hide the flowers. Tom Hood, dying said that he 
had come to the smell of the mold, but he remembered that 
it nourished the violets. 

Now, this “ making the best of it” is really a Christian 
art. It is learning in every state how to be content. It 
is even to do as the poor dog does in Esop, who begs that 
the flies shall not be driven off because they are now nearly 
full, and a new and hungry set would be apt to take thei: 
places. To remember, even when fig-tree and olive fail, 
that God expects us to rejoice in him, is a main part of sue- 
cess in Christian living. 

Proverbs are often found to carry some such consolation. 
“When things are at their worst they must mend,” “I) 
is always darkest just before daylight.” “It’s a long lane 
that has no turning;” these are a few of them. Captain 
Marryatt’s Jacob Faithful consoled himself with the retlee- 
tion that he should have “ better luck next time,” and that 
there was “no use.crying over spilt milk.” Let the faci 
that there might have been no flowers back of the puttieu 
pane, help us to our equanimity. 

The other day I was called upon to visit a poor old 
woman, living in a poor little room and with a very scanty 
supply for her necessities She had come to the verge wo! 
the grave by a sudden attack of sickness, but although 
weak and faint, she was glad in the Lord. I asked if she 
had all that she needed. “ Yes, she had, and if she needed 
anything more she had only to ask for it.” There was a 
quiet faith in the answer that shamed my own lesser trust. 
But I found that for years it had been so with her, and 
when I discovered that she made it her business to take 
her pastor's sermon to God and ask his blessing on the 
truth as it was preached, I wisned I could multiply that 
poor sick and aged woman's spirit ten thousand fold 
throughout the church. 

How easy it is to find fault, to say “Don’t,” “You 
mustn't,” and “ Now stop that,” to the children, How 
hard it is, on the other hand, to refrain from fault-finding 
and to believe that all things work together for good ! 
Never mind the putty on the pane. You will find a great 
many broken windows as you will find imperfect perform- 
ances ofall kind. Judge by the intent rather than always 
by the execution. Now if any loving heart sets out its 
flowers behind a puttied pane, thank God ivr the flowers, 
and let the putty take care of itself. 


I have 


A TALK WITH THE BOYS. 
BY D. C. MACDONALD. 

Not long ago the writer was present while a class of 
bright-looking lads were reciting their Latin lesson. There 
was sufficient ambition and interest manifested to make 
the recitation a lively one; there was enough of attention 
paid to the remarks of the teacher to show that the’ boys 
were both docile and well-bred, and yet the work was wofully 
defective in one point. The teacher had great difficulty in 
keeping the pupil close to the text. Each boy wouldskim along 
hurriedly, justly lightly touching the author's meaning, 
and winding up in a voluble flashy manner that was in- 


dicative of supreme self-satisfaction. 
ble. 


It was very plausi- 
Now self-satisfaction is one of the most precious sen- 


| timents that can brighten the heart—if it is founded on 
ions of individual members of this Revision Committee on | 


right grounds, and not, as in this case, upon the inaccuracy 
and obtuseness that superficial work begets. If those boys 
were to read through the whole compass of Roman litera- 
ture on that system, they would never become Latin 
scholars. “It’s only a trifle,” said one of them, when 
corrected in a mistake of syntax, 

A short time since the writer made the acquaintance ot 
a boy who was aspiring to enter a university next 








He was fairly advanced in all the subjects assigned 
for the preliminary examination, except geometry. Of 
this he entertained an utter detestation; and yet his brain 
was as capable of mastering Legendre as that of most boys, 
He was one day bungling through a theorem when his at- 
tention was drawn to the simple axiom, his ignorance of 
which was the cause of his failing in the demonstration. 
“Oh it is only a trifle!” he said, although the proposition 
depended wholly upon it. 


term. 


And, once, we knew a gifted lady who was a great 
reader, a deep thinker, and a brilliant conversationalist. 
Some time after she left our city we were the recipient of 
a long letter from her which was brimful of pleasant dis- 
course, acute remark, and charming humor. But the 
orthography was simply appalling, coming from such a 
source. It was a drawback that was a sad damper on our 
enjoyment of that otherwise admirable composition. 

Said a great strong lad to us one day in a wearied, quer- 
ulous voice: “ What is the use of all these miserable Greek 
verbs to me? I hate them.” The last three words he ut- 
tered with a lusty vehemence that was comical. He was 
intended for the medical profession, and we explained to 
him that, apart from the mental training imparted by the 
study of classical models, he would find a knowledge of 
Greek to be of a decidedly practical value when he should 
enter on his professional studies: “Oh!” he said, incredu- 
lously, “there is Dr. This, and Dr. That, neither of whom, I 
am sure, knows a word of Greek.” .“It may be so,” we 
replied, “ but it is then their misfortune, and they are 
successful in spife of laboring under what they will cer- 
tainly tell you is a serious disadvantage to them. If you 
learn Greek, you will be spared much of the slavish memo- 
rizing and loss of time they had to undergo in mastering the 
‘erms of science and of the Materia Medica, while you will 
be in possession of an accomplishment that each succeeding 
year will make more precious in your eyes.” How reluc- 
tant was the grunt of acquiescence with which he signified 
his unwilling assent, asif he felt that the inevitable and the 
unpalatable were identical ! 

To all such boys and to all such people in general, Mr. 
Longfellow has preached a sermon in six words that 

ouches directly the springs of success and happiness. 
Few of his many wise and beautiful sayings deserve more’ 
careful study than the well-known line: 
“ Learn to labor and to wait.” 

My dear fellow, you are not the only unfortunate youth 
in the world whose lot it is to be mystified and disgusted 
by seeming absurdities. Which of us does not remember 
the air of mystery and uselessness about some of the stud- 
ies of our school-days, as we first encountered them? The 
cases of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, the peculiarities 
of that hateful isosceles triangle, the complicated “ powers ” 
of “x” and“ z,” the vagaries of “ plus” and “ minus,” have 
tried the patience of generations of boys who could readily 
have found fifty more agreeable places than the school- 
room. What is the use of these things ? 
time, labor. 


Wait,—and mean- 
Do each day’s task faithfully and well. Slur 
»ver nothing, master every case and become familiar with 
You will find the use by and by. 
[In this, as in every phase of our strange and varied exist- 
nee, the faith that is nourished by labor is the only thing 


every mood and tense. 


that will win the priceless boon of an approving conscience. 
And remember, on the other hand, that any one of these 
nouns or verbs to which you do not pay becoming atten- 
tion will stand aside now, but, with a most subtle vindic- 
tiveness, will trip you up some day, when you least expect 
it. Did you ever see a stone-mason deal with a stone that 
has to be split ? A blow is dealt it with the heavy ham- 
mer; nothing comes of it. A second; athird; on to 
the tenth, and it divides. The tenth blow did it. What 
was the use of the preceding nine? The tenth would not 
have done it if the nine had not gone before. 

Every day we regret to see an increasing tendency among 
American youth to despise the patient toil which gave their 
fathers success, and to worship that sort of talent or 
genius which is now-a-days dubbed ‘‘smartness,” at the ex- 
pense of the accuracy and thoroughness which, despite 
the feverish, multitudinous demands of the day’s educa- 
tional and professional standards, must still lie at the root. 
alike of sound scholarship and of true excellence in any 
department of industry. There are few more dangerous 
words in our vocabulary than this same word “smartness,” 
—not because the quality it represents is not really a good 
yift of God when properly used, but because when men speak 
of it they mean an undefined something within a man 
which will sweep him on to greatness while he is slumber- 
ing—or waiting, Micawber-like, for circumstances to make 
him. We know a “smart” lecturer, but how patent his 
ignorance! We know a “smart” jaok-of-all-trades, but 


how patent his unhappiness beneath all that bounce and 


flourish | 














We heard a “smart preacher last Sunday, but 
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how patent his want of depth and solidity and learning ! 
We know an innocent but light-headed “swell” who is 
magnificent both in speech and dress, but how patent are 
‘both his impecuniosity and his addle-headedness never- 
theless ! 


It is a trite remark, yet one which will bear probing to the 
quick, that there can be no real excellence without great 
labor. No good fortune, no propitious circumstances, no 
degree of inherited “smartness,” will make a man great 
unless they bring for him discipline and labor. Sometimes, 
indeed, we hear the case of certain rich men cited as an 
evidence that accidents frequently overrule labor and 
decide arbitrarily a man’s success or failure. The fallacy 
here lies in disregarding the fact that years of labor are 
needed to fit one to take advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunity when it presents itself. Without these the oppor- 
tunity would pass undiscovered. 

With keen appreciation spoke the sages: “It is work 
done least rapidly that art most cherishes;” “Raw 
haste is sister to delay.” ‘The ancients were right, both in 
morals and intellect we shape the molding of our own 
characters, and become the architects of our own 
How else could it happen that men who have 
had precisely the same opportunities in life are continually 
presenting to our observation such different results, and 
rushing to such opposite destinies. Dufference of talent 
will not solve it, for that difference is frequently in favor 
of the disappointed candidate. Difference of position in 
life will not solve it, for often the man of lowly station 
rises, while he of favored position as often takes a lower 
place. 


80 


fortunes. 


You will see departing from the same university, some- 
times from the same family, two men, one of whom you 
will declare to be a “smart” man, the other but a very 
mediocre person. Yet you will see the former sink into 
obscurity, forgotten and despised, while the other plods 
his slow, sure way up the hill of life, making steadfast 
footing at every step, and rising at last to. eminence and 
distinction. You may see this take place every day, and 
it is no miracle. The best seminary of learning that can 
open its doors to you can do no more than afford you 
the opportunity for instruction. It will depend at last on 
yourself whether you are to learn anything or not. All 
the in the world will not make a finished 
artist or carpenter or scholar. As Alexander the Great 
found there was no royal road to learning, so will he find, 
who wishes to excel in any calling, that there is no idle 
way to success. 


“smartness ” 


We may be sure that an hour honestly spent over a knotty 
point in grammar or mathematics or business is worth all 
the ‘castles in the air” ever erected. We are not now 
discussing with Carlyle the beauty, the dignity, the holi- 
ness of labor, but its absolute necessity. Were there any 
need of examples, the list is full of such names as Newton, 
Humboldt, Goethe, Johnson, Bonaparte, Cesar, Demos- 
thenes, who were all gigantic workers. No one will deny 
them genius, yet with as much shrewdness as modesty, they 
have all ascribed their success almost wholly to their inde- 
fatigable application. No one ever wrote an immortal 
book, invented a useful machine, or won a great battle, 
without years of laborious preparation. It is impossible 
to succeed in a hurry, in your trade, in your studies, or in 
anything else. 

Haste and superficiality are twin-born ogres, and they 
are the enemies who are hard at work just now, striv- 
ing to multiply the many advantages you possess over 
your old-world kin. As those articles are most highly 
prized that require the greatest amount of labor, so the road 
that leads to the top of the ladder is rough and slippery. 
What matter if a round does break, or a foot slip,—such 
things must be expected and they must be resolutely 
overcome. 

Rome was not built in a day, but proofs of her magnificent 


splendor are still to be seen, and will be seen when Macau- | 


lay’s New Zealander will be searching for the ruins of 
Philadelphia. We each prepare a temple to last through 
all eternity. A stricture to last so long, can it take but 
one day to build it? The days of a lifetime are necessary 
to build the monument mightier than Rome, and more 
lasting than adamant. 

It is hard, earnest, conscientious, painstaking work, step 
by step, that eventually crowns with success; and while 
energy and perseverance are securing the prize for steady 
workers, others sitting down by the wayside and waiting 
there in idleness are wondering why their luck too never 


comes. How true then, those grand lines by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land: 


“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit, round by round.” 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“SHALL WE TALK OF THINGS IN 
HEAVEN?” 


BY MRS. A, E. ASHBY. 





“Shall we talk of things in heaven, mamma, 
As we take our walk to-day ? 

I love to tell yon all I think, 
And to hear the things you say.” 


“Gladly, my boy!” Like news from home 
To one afar exiled, 

Was that sweet call from earthly cares 
Sent through my precious child. 

For busy life around me pressed 
My hour for prayer was o’er. 

I had not thought to linger still 
Beside Heaven's open door. 

With pride I viewed my seven years’ son, 
His thoughtful grace so fair, 

The clear-cut brow, the deep-set eyes, 
The wealth of dark brown hair 


A faithful copy of the face 
Dearest on earth to me; 
But a voice that draws me to my God, 
Lest love too clinging be. 
O Saviour! who can teach as thon ’ 
Who only knowest all, 
Blending divinest sympathy 
With every upward call. 
And so we talked, my child and |, 
Of joys through Christ made known, 
How all he has by faith is ours, 
How saints with him are one: 


And how his brightness soon will shine 
Upon our longing eyes, 
When, cares and griefs and troubles o'er, 
To meet him we shall rise. 
The glory still before our view, 
Elijah was our theme, 
We seemed to see the whirlwind’s sweep, 
The fiery chariot’s gleam 
“ His spirit, at Elisha’s prayer, 
He gave ere earth he fled, 
Did God a spirit new bestow, 
A better one instead’ ” 
Thus asked my boy; I thought awhile, 
Then joyfully replied : 
“ 4 certain measure asked the seer, 
That measure was supplied, 


“ But God his blessed Spirit gives 
By measure nevermore, 
Though all our needed griefs he weighs 
And counts our trials o'er, 
“The glory which our Saviour had 
He gave to you and me, 
To tell poor souls that God loves each, 
And hath made all men free. 
“ Yet radiance ineffable 
That brow divine must wear, 
For those who saw the Risen Man 
Its brightness could not bear, 
“Elijah, Moses, they alone, 
When last their forms were seen, 
Could gaze unscathed upon its glow, 
Without a veil between. 

“ Whate’er of God is freely-given, 
Grows larger, shines more bright; 
Death’s dreary darkness Christ dispels, 

Yet lives, unsullied Light. 
“ And every grace for others sought 
In faithful, loving prayer, 
In us as well by God is wrought, 
For his dear sake to wear.” 
Communing thus of Christ and home, 
Our hearts within us burned ; 
Swiftly our walking-hour passed by, 
And found us home returned, 
When precious time to toys of earth 
Or trifling talk is given, 
I seem to hear that gentle voice, 
“ Oh, speak of things in heaven!” 
Dear mothers, tell your children all 
Of Christ you know and see ; 
And he will teach you more through them 
As he has taught to me. 
Southampton, England, 


A TALK ABOUT ANTS. 


BY MARY P. 


HALE, 

Ida and Janey had just seated themselves upon the 
door-step to have a nice chat with Aunt May, when the 
discovery of an ant upon Ida’s arm gave rise to a pleasant 
talk. Ida said: “Papa told us to-day about a man who 





raised ants on purpose to learn about them—how they 


‘ took care of their young—and how they made their cells. 
| He had them in bureau drawers, and on tables and shelves, 
_ and let them go all about.” 
| “Yes,” said Janey, “and he grew so fond of them that 
he wouldn’t try an experiment which he wanted to. It 
| was, to put a lot of fighting ants with his pet ants, to see 
how they would manage. So he gave up the idea because 
he couldn’t bear to harm them.” 
“That was Peter Huber, a great naturalist of Geneva, 
| Switzerland. He pursued his studies of insect life with an 
ardent love for the work, and has left some very interest- 
ing accounts of his observations,” said Aunt May. 
| “Yes, papa said you would tell us something about 
| them,” replied Janey. 
| “First let me tell you that ants live in colonies or com- 
| munities, and form their abodes underground. These 
| consist of a multitude of little rooms connected by pas- 


sages; so that they can easily go from one apartment to 
another. In these rooms the little insects lay their eggs, 


from which in time issue forth small worms called larve 
Now who takes care of them?” 

“The ants! the ants!” cried both children; ‘and that is 
why we sometimes see them hurrying down into the hole 
of the ant-hill, carrying tiny grains of food in their 
mouths,” 


“Between their mandibles, more properly,” said Aunt May. 

“What are mandibles ?” 

“Their jaws, which serve the same purpose as arms, 
By them the insects carry food or grains of sand, and 
remove their young larve from place to place. One after- 
noon, Mr. Huber saw a great multitude of large red ants 
crossing a road. He followed them into a meadow till 
they came to the nest of another species of a gray color. 
Some of these rushed upon the strangers, while others 
darted down into the rooms below. This could not have 
been for safety, but to alarm their fellow-citizens; for in a 
few moments a vast body of gray ants came forth and 
attacked the enemy. But the intruders fought so fiercely 
that the gray ants retreated into their underground rooms. 
The enemy followed, and Mr. Huber imagined the ants to 
be fighting and killing each other below. But after a few 
moments, to his great surprise, the great army of red ants 
come forth, each carrying a larva, and they marched hur- 
riedly back, the same way that they came.” 

“ And what became of the poor gray ants?” asked Ida. 

“ Mr. Huber does not tell us. But after this, he exam- 
ined other ant-hills, and found them occupied by two dif- 
ferent species. One kind were workers, which he called 


auxiliaries. The other kind, or fighting ants, he called 
amazons. He watched them closely, and found that the 


auxiliaries never fight, but do all the work of the commu- 
nity and repair their dwellings. They also bring food for 
the larve, and open and close the ant-hills night and morn- 
ing. But the amazons do no work.” 

“How curious! And do they bring food for the lazy 
amazons too?” 

“Yes: it seems to be an understood thing that their 
army must be maintained at the expense of the commu- 
nity, so far as labor is concerned. And, in return, the 
amazons go forth to invade peaceable tribes, and bring 
the larve to their own community. Although the ama- 
zons attack other tribes, they are not known io attack 
members of their own community.” 

“Tell us some more, aunty,” said Ida. 

“Mr. Huber once tried an experiment, to see whether 
the amazons could work, if left to depend on themselves. 
He placed them in a drawer, the bottom of which he 
had covered with earth. Then he put in a number of 


larve. Some honey was placed in a dish in one corner of 
the drawer. Now these poor amazons did not know 
what to do. They seemed to think something ought to 


be done for the helpless larve ; so they moved them about 
from place to place a few times, and then left off. They 
did not even know enough to help themselves to food, 
and after two or three days, Mr. Huber found a number of 
the amazons dead, and close beside the honey-jar too, while 
others seemed just alive. So he put an auxiliary into the 
drawer, who went to work at once. In the first place, he 
built a house in the earth, into which he carried the 
larve. Then he brought food to the poor, dying amazons, 
and saved their lives.” 

‘“« How little we know of the common things just around 
us! After this, I shall watch the ant-hills with more 
interest,” said Ida. 

“There is one thing we have riot mentioned. After the 
larve have arrived'at a certain age, they weave a cocoon 
around themselves, and are, then called nymph, After 
a while they change into flying ants; but they cannot of 
themselves escape out of their cases, and the working ants 
know just when it is time to cut these wraps with their 
teeth, and set free the flying ants—the fathers and mothers 
of a new community.” 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—_—$ <g> —______ 


A CHILDREN’S DAY EXERCISE, 
“Children’s Day” is an institution of growing promi 
nence among the churches. It is observed quite generally 
in the Methodist Church in the month of June. The Uni- 
versalists have for some years observed it, under the name 
of “ Rose Sunday,” at the same season of the year. It is 


observed more or less widely in other denominations. It 


isa Sunday given to special exercises for and with the 
children, The manner of conducting these exercises differs 
widely in different churches. We give herewith, as a 
specimen, the order of service arranged for the Sunday- 
school of the Roseville Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 
—a school which shows a great deal of freshness and good 
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Superintendent : What does he require men to be? 
Answer : 

Be ye holy, for I am holy (1 Pet. 1: 16; Lev. 19 
Superintendent: What is it to be holy? 


Answer: 


yar 


It shall be our righteousness, if we observe to do all these com 
mandments before the Lord our God, as he hath commanded us 
(Deut. 6; 25). 

Superintendent: Have men kept the law of God? . 
Answe T« 

All have sinned and come short of the glory of God (Rom. 3: 23). 
Superinte nde nt: What is sin? 

Answer . 


Sin is the transgression of the law.—All unrighteousness is sin 
(1 John 3: 4; 5:17) 


). 


Superintendent: What is the penalty of sin? 





taste in all its general exercises: 
Processional hymn : 
Jerusalem the golden, 
Recitation of Psalm 100 (while standing) : 


1, Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 


9 


2. Serve the Lord with gladness; come before his presence with | 


singing 
3. Know ye that the Lord he is God; it is he that hath made us, 


and not we ourselves; we are his people, and the sheep of his pas- 
ture. 


4. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise; be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 

5. For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; and his truth 
endureth to all generations. 


Chant : 
Our Father who art in heaven. 
Singing : . 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 
Prayer. 
Singing : 
Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals. 
Responsive reading : 
Superintendent: How do we know there is a God? 
Answer : 

The invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead (Rom. 1: 20). 

Superintendent: Are there more gods than one? 
Answer: 


I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God besides 
ie (Isa. 45 3). 


Superintendent: What is God? 
Answer: 
(sod is a spirit ;—the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God (John 4: 24; 1 Tim. 1: 17). 
Superintendent : How great is his power ? 
Answer: 
I am the Almighty God (Gen. 17:1). 
Superintendent : What things did God make ? 
Answer: . 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
Gen. 1: 1) 
Superintendent: Does he know all things ? 
Answer : 


Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do (Heb. 4: 18). 


Superintendent : Is he everywhere present ? 
Answer : 

Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him ? 
saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord 
(Jer, 23: 24). 

Superintendent : Does he ever change? 
Answer : 

I am the Lord, I change not (Mal. 3: 6), 
Superintendent: Is he a holy God? 
Aviswer : 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look 
on iniquity (Heb. 1: 13). 

Superintendent: Is he a just God? 
Answer : 

Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne (Psa. 89 
14). 

Superintendent : Is he a God of mercy ? 
Answer: 
And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed, The Lord, 


the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 


iniquity and transgression and sin (Ex. 34: 6, 7). 
Superintendent: Is he true and faithful ? 
y | nswer : 


Know therefore that the Lord thy God he is God, the faithful 


God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him | 
and keep hiscommandments to a thousand generations (Deut 7:9). | 


Superintendent : Does he care for and control all things? 
Answer: 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father. But the very hairs 
of your head are ail numbered (Matt. 10: 29, 30) 





Answer : 

The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek, 18: 20), 

| Superintendent: What way of salvation has(iod provided? 
| Answer : 


God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in hiin should not perish but have everlasting 


life (John 3:16), 
Superintendent: What must be our first step in the way 
of salvation ? 

Answer : 

Repent ye therefore and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out (Acts 3: 19), 
Superintendent : How may we know that we are saved ? 
Answer : 

The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God (Rom, 8: 16), 
Superintendent : What shall be the reward of the righteous? 
Answer : 

Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 


the foundation of the world (Matt 25: 34) 


Singing: By the Roseville Branch School. 

Exercise: By the primary department. 

Singing: 

— Come, children, join and sing. 
Exercise: By the Roseville Branch Primary School. 
Address by Mr. Banejea, of India. 

Hymn : 

My country, 'tis of thee. 
BENEDICTION. 


LESSON REVIEW EXERCISES. 


From among the many excellent plans of review at the 
close of the last quarter, which have been sentin to us, 
we mention a few as noteworthy, and as calculated to aid 
superintendents in arranging for future reviews. In the 
school of the Broadway Congregational Church, Norwich, 
Conn., a semi-annual review was conducted, covering the 
six months’ study of the Old Testament lessons, with a 
few preliminary questions on the Old Testament lessons 
studied in former years. The following is the 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 
Hymn: . 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord. 
Responsive Scripture Reading. 

Prayer. 
Hymn 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 

Ten minutes for collection, recording attendance, etc. 

Secretary's semi-annual report. 

Review of general Rible Lessons: From Ur, B.C. 1921, 
to Canaan, B. C. 1451. [A summary of the origin and early 
history of Israel from above review. | 
Test questions : 

Ten questions concerning Israel, from the crossing of 
the Jordan, B. C. 1451, to the Monarchy, B. C. 1095. 

Thirteen questions concerning Israel, from the establish- 
ment of the Monarchy, B. C. 1095, to the division of the 
the kingdom, B. C. 975. 

Hymn: 








Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. 


Books of the Bible furnishing our lessons? 
Review questions: 

Ten questions about persons named in lessons. 

Ten questions about places named in lessons. 

Ten questions about facts statedin lessons. 

Ten questions about practical truths learned from lessons. 

Names of the nineteen kings of Israel. 

Names of the prophets contemporary with these kings. 

Titles of lessons from January to July. [As the names 
of kings are mentioned by the leader, the school will 
respond by giving length of reign, and the dynasty to 
which each belonged. As the titles of lessons are named 
by leader, the school will give the name of the king under 
whose reign the scene is laid. } 


ye 
43% 

Questions concerning the character of these kings and 
the nation. 
Hymn: 

Jesus, lover of ny soul. 

Elliptical résmé of the six months’ lessons. 

Prayer. 


On “Sunday-school Day” at the Permanent Exhibition, 
Mr. John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, reviewed the last 
quarter’s lessons, before the teachers, in the lecture-room 
of the Educational Department. Ile sketched a twelve- 
pointed star on the blackboard, and wrote in each of its 
divisions the central truth of a lesson, as he recognized 
the successive teachings of the lessons in their order. 
His arrangement was : 


1. The Grace 7. The Zeal. 

2. The Life. 8. The Repentance 
3. The Fountain. 9. The Warfare. 
4. The Free Grac 10. The Call 

5. The Defense 11. The Retirn. 


>. The Bread. 12. The Rejection 

The first six of these lessons, as shown on the upper 
half of the star, brought out “What God does.” The 
second six, on the lower half of the star, brought out 
“What man does.” 


In the school of the North Congregational Church, at 
North Haven, Conn., blanks were distributed to the 
teachers and scholars a little before the time of review, 
with a heading as given herewith : 





“ The entrance of thy words giveth light."—Psalin 119: 130, 
LESSONS FROM A SIX MONTHS’ STUDY 
OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


~ } 


| January—June, 1877 | 
Fa | 


| 


The “lessons,” or teachings, reported on these papers 
were read aloud at the close of the review exercise, and 
the original papers recording them were afterwards bound 
for preservation in the school records. 





I have learned . 


A FORM OF COVENANT. 

Here is a form of covenant, which has been used in one 
of the churches in Detroit, during a season of special re- 
ligious interest : i 

WILL YOU NOT SIGN YOUR NAME To THIS 
COVENANT WITH GOD? 
I TAKE 
God the Father to be my God (1 Thess 1: 9). 
Jesus Christ to be my Saviour (Acts 5: 31). 
The Holy Ghost to be my Sanctifier (1 Pet. 1: 2). 


The Word of God to be my rule (2 Tim 3: 16, 17). 
The people of God to be my people (Ruth 1: 16, 17), 
I GIVE 
Myself, all I am and all I have, 
to the Lord (Rom. 14: 7, 8). 
And I do this Deliberately (Josh. 24: 15), 

Sincerely (2 Cor, 1: 12). 

Freely (Psa 110: 3). 

For ever (Rom. 8: 35-39). 


Here I give my all to thee, 

Talents, time, and earthly store, 
Soul and body thine to be, 

ONLY THINE, FOREVERMORE 


HELPING SCHOLARS TO STUDY. 


If scholars do not study at home their teachers are, in the 
long run, to blame for it. Indeed, the best teachers recog- 
nize their responsibility on this point, and if they have 
scholars who are at fault, they set themselves to the work 
of interesting those scholars in study. On the other hand 
a poor teacher is commonly readiest to complain of his 
scholars for not studying, and to console himself with the 
thought that it is through no lack of his, 

Among other good ways of helping scholars to study, 
this one has been adopted by a teacher in the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Bristol, Conn, He uses the “ Papyro- 
graph ”—as so many Sunday-school workers nowdo, With 
this he multiplies copies of any letters he desires to send to 
his scholars. When the lessons are peculiarly difficult, or 
there seems any special reason for quickening one or more 
of his scholars in study, he sits down and writes a letter 
to his scholars about the next lesson. He tells them what he 
has learned about it, and why they should be interested in it. 
Then he points out its main features, and perhaps asks 
them to look up one point or another about which he 
questions. In this way he shows his own interest in the 
work of the week, and increases and directs theirs. He 
finds that his plan works admirably. He has scholars who 
study. Any teacher will have who does as well by them 
as this teacher. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


>. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 




















[Third Quarter, 1877.] 

$ July 15.—Turning to the Gentiles_.....----..-.....- Acts 13: 42-52 | 
4. July 22.—Panl at Lystra__. oon ---Acts 14: 8-20 
6. July 29.—The Yoke Broken .....................- Acts 15: 22-31 
6. Aug. 5.—Paul <ent to Macedonia... 2.2.2... Acts 16: 1-15 
7. Aug. 12.—Paul and Silas in Prison...............-.. Acts 16: 22-34 
8 Aug. 19.—Thessalonians and Bereans_ ..Acts 17: 1-14 
0. Aug. 26.—Paul at Athons...n.....ccncccccccuccecso/ Acts 17: 22-34 
10. Sept. 2.—Paul at Corinth. -Acts 18: 1-ll 
ll, Sept. 9.—Paul at Ephesus___ ---Acts 19: 1-12 
12. Sept. 16.—Power of the Word. .....................-/ Acts 19: 17-28 
13, Sept. 23.~—Paul at Miletus. —_ Acts 20: 17-32 
14, Sept. 30,—Review. 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, JULY 29, 1877. 
Title: THE YOKE BROKEN. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Sranp FAST THERFFORE IN THE LIBERTY WIHEREWITH 


CHuerist HATH MADE US FREE, AND BE NOT ENTANGLED AGAIN WITH THE YOKE 


or ponvage.—Gal, 5: 1, 


Lesson Topic: Christian Liberty. 
(l Declared. vy 22-27, 
» 


GB Defined vy 2% 


Enjoyed, vy 30, 31. 

HOME READINGS. 
Monday, July 23 Acts 15 22-31. Ch 
Tuesday, July 24 Acts 15° 1 The yoke of the law. 
Wednesday July 25 Gal. 5: 1 
Thursday July 26 John 8: 31 
Friday, July 27 1-18 
Saturday July 28 
Sunday, July 29 


Outline : 


3 iristian liberty. 

12 

14 

17 
Freejtom from sin. 

15 25 


20.30. 


Gospel freedom 
The yoke of sin. 
Rom 6 

12 
ll The easy yoke. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 15 31] 

22. Then pleased it the apo-tles and elders, with the whole 

church, to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch with 


Prov 
Matt 


A har d service, 


99 


Paul and Barnabas: name/y Judas surnamed Barsabas, and Silas 
chief men among the brethren: 

23 And they wrote letters by them after this manner: The 
apostles and elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia: 

24 which went out 
from us have troubled you with words subverting your souls, say 


Forasmuch as we have heard. that certain 
ing, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law: to whom we gave 
no such commandment : 
25. It seemed good unto us. being assembled with one accord, to 
send chosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul 
26 Men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 


re 
27. 


We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who shall also tell 
you the same things by mouth. 

28. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things : 

29. That ye abstain from meats offered to idols. and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication : from which if ye 
keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well. 

30. So when they were dismissed, they came to Antioch: and 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they delivered the 
epistle 

31 


lation 


Which when they had read, they rejoiced for the conso 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 15:22. Then pleased it the apostles. 
all the people took notice of it, and it pleased them 
the king did pleased all the people 2 Sam. 3 
thing pleased the king and all the congregation. 


And 

as whatsoever 
36 And the 
2 Chron. 20: 4. 
Acts 6 











And the saying pleased the whole multitude, 


v.23. Greeting. Claudius Lysias unto the most excel 
lent governor Felix sendeth greeting. 


- 





Acts 23: 26,——Greet 
Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus. Rom. 16: 3 
James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
Jas. 1: 1—— 


done 18... 





twelve tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting 


9 


The children of thy elect sister greet thee. 
Greet the friends by name 3 John 14, 

Vv. 24. That certain... have troubled you,—— 
Thus saith the L hosts, Hearken not unto the words of 
the prophets that prophecy unto you 


ord of 
they make you vain 
speak a vision of their own heart, and not out of the 
16,——And_ that 
brought i 


mouth of the 
9Q 


Lord, Jer <0 


because of false brethren un 


awares n, who came in privily to spy out our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into 
bondage. Gal 2: 4——Of these things put them in remembrance 
charging them before the Lord that they strive not about words to 
no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers 2:14—— 
for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but 
they went out, that they might-be made manifest that they were 
not all of us. 1 John 2: 19 


V. 25. 


2 Tim 
They went out from us, but they were not of us 


| Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one 








they | 
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to me also , . . to write unto thee in order, most excellent The- 
ophilus. Luke 1- 3, For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these neces- 
sary things. Acts 15° 28 

V. 26. Hazarded their lives.——Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but said a!so that God was his father, making himself 











equal with God, Jobn 5: 18 And why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour? 1 Cor 15: 30 In labors more abundant, in 
stripes above measure. in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 


Thrice 
was I beaten with rods once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep. 2Cor 11: 23-25 
Lord all 


with 
because for the work of Christ 


——Receive him therefore in the 


gladness; and 


hold such in reputation he was 
nigh unto death, not regarding his life, to supply your lack of 


service toward me. Phil. 2 
V. 28. It seemeth good to the Holy Ghost. 


Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth 


29, 30 





for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 


he shall hear that shall he speak and he will shew you things to 
come J 
judyment 


l Cor. 7 40. 


hn 16 13 — But she 18 happier if she so abi le ifter 


my and I think also that I have the God 


Spirit of 





No greater burden.-— 
light Matt, 11 


ous to be borne. and lay them on men’s shoulders; 


My 


30 ——For they bind heavy burdens and. griev 


yoke 18 @a 


und my burden is 


but they 





themselves will not move them with one of their fingers. Matt 
23: 4.——I will put upon you none other burden Rev. 2: 24, 
v.29. That ye abstain. Ye shall eat the blood of no 


manner of flesh; for the life of all flesh is the blood thereof: who- 
it shall be eut off 17: 14——I know, and 
am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 


soever eateth Lev 
itself: but to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him 
it is unclean. But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for 
died 14: 14, 15 ——But I have a few things 
against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols 
mit fornication. Rev. 2: 14. 


whom Christ Rom 


, and to.com- 





Fare ye well. 


are ¢ 


Let me first go bid them farewell, which 
Luke 9: 61 me... 





ut home at my house . bade them 





farewell. Acts 18° 20, 21——Farewell. Acts 23: 30. Finally, 
brethren, farewell. 2 Cor. 13:11 
V. 31. They rejoiced for the consolation, For we 





are the circumcision, which worship God in the spirit, and rejoice 
Phil. 3: 3. 


in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


At the close of the last lesson, we left Paul and Barnabas 
at Derbe. From this place they went to Lystra, Iconium, 
Antioch in Pisidia, Perga, and Attalia, and thence returned to 


which our lesson records was unanimously arrived at. 
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and assembling the multitude, delivered to them the epistle : 
(31) and on reading it, they rejoiced over the encouragement. 


NOTES. 


The relation of the Gentile to the Jewish Christians was 
a source of much perplexity in the apostolic church. As it 
was hard for the Jews to renounce their spiritual preroga- 
tive and admit the Gentiles to equality with themselves, so 
it was hard for them alike to lay aside their own ritual 
observances, and allow an exemption from them to Gentile 
believers. Paul, once among the greatest zealots of Judaism, 
soon came to recognize the large spirit of Christianity, and, 
while compromising no principle, to allow in things indiffer- 
ent great latitude. He had caught the full import of the 
great commission, and with Barnabas, of like spirit with 
himself, had gone forth glowing with zeal, and utterly forget- 
ful of the narrow limitations of Judaism, to proclaim among 
But the 
jealousy of Jewish sectarianism was on his track; many 
Jewish believers were unable to comprehend the freedom of 


the 


the nations the redemption that was in Christ. 


gospel, and to tear themselves from rites that had ceased 
to be binding because they had been fulfilled. 


after the sun had 


They insisted, 
} 


risen, on still walking in the twilight and 


shadows of a superseded and waning dispensation. A crisis 
The Gentile disciples of Paul and Barnabas 
were assailed by self-constituted defenders of Judaism, who 
insisted that the Gentile converts should adopt the ritual of 
Moses. Paul and Barnabas opposed them earnestly ; but it 
was deem+d best by.the church at Antioch to appeal for a 
final settlement of the question to the mother church at 
Jerusalem. 


had now come 


They were sent up as deputies, and a council was con- 
vened on the mighty question. Peter, the great apostle of 
the circumcision, was there, and threw his weighty influence 
decidedly into the liberal scale. and Barnabas then 
gave such a narrative of their labors and of the wonders 
which God had wrought through them, as silenced the 
assembly and must have convinced the most prejudiced. 
Then James, the brother of the Lord (the apostolic brother 
of John had been slain by Herod), known pre eminently as a 
Jewish ascetic, made a speech, enforcing the liberal claims 
by the authority of the Old Testament, and the decision 
The 
It belonged to that apostolical 
legislation for the early church in which the apostles acted 
as the representatives and under the sanction of their Lord. 


Paul 


decision was authoritative. 


| He had put them into a relation in which they were to have 


| be bound or loosed in heaven. 


no successors. 


What they bound or loosed on earth was to 
The declaration that when 


they were gathered in his name he was in their midst was 


| action. 


Antioch in Syria, whence they first set out on their mission- | 


ary tour. Here they gave the church an account of their 
work (Acts 14: 21-28). Some time after, certain Judaizing 
teachers, visiting Antioch, introduced discussion, by insisting 
on the circumcision of Gentile Christians. For a settlement 
of this matter Paul and Barnabas were sent to Jerusalem 
(Acts 16: 1-4). The decision reached by the council which 
considered the case, is the subject for this lesson. 

From Antioch in Syria to Derbe, the apostles had traveled 


about six hundred and eighty miles. From Derbe back to | 


Perga by the route already traveled, was about two hundred 
and eighty miles. Attalia was a seaport some ten miles 
southwest of Perga. 
made about three hundred and fifty miles, in all a tour of 
some 1,150 miles, a great journey for that time. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


REVISED TRANSLATION, 


(22) Then it was resolved by the apostles and the elders 
along with the whole church, to choose out men from their 
own number and send them to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas, [namely,] Judas who was called Barsabas and 
Silas, leading men among the brethren, (23.) writing by 
them [thus]: ‘The apostles and the elders who are 
brethren, unto the brethren who are of the Gentiles, greet- 
ing. (24) Inasmuch as we have heard that certain persons, 
going forth from us, have occasioned you disturbance, sub 
verting your souls with words, to whom we gave no com 
mandment. (25) it hath been resolved by us, becoming of one 
accord, to choose out and send to you men with our beloved 
and Paul, (26) men who have hazarded their lives 
of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. (27.) We 
, therefore, Judas and Silas, themselves also report- 
ing by word of mouth the same things. (28.) For it hath 


Barnabas 
on behalf 
have sent 


| been «determined by the Holy spirit and by us to impose 
| upon you no further burden except those necessary things ; 


It seemed good to us.—Even so. Father; for | 


(29) to refrain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication; in keeping 


yourselves from these, ye will be prospered. Farewell.” 


$0 it seemed good in thy sight. Matt. 11: 26-——It seemed good | (30.) They, therefore, being dismissed, came down to Antioch, 





The voyage back to Antioch in Syria 


equivalent to saying that their action was virtually his 
In short as he was the commissioned one of the 
Father, so they were his commissioned ones for the founding 
and organizing of the church. The blow that now broke the 
yoke of Judaism was as decisive as if it had been dealt by 
himself. 


Verse 22.— Was resolved: such is the force of the original 
the and New 


associated with the apostles, 


word both in classical Testament Greek.— 
Elders not of equal 
authority, but as a proper mark of respect, and adding to the 
practical weight, if not to the authority, of the action. — 
The whole church: marks the unanimity of the church at 
Jerusalem.— To choose out. 


as 


Paul and Barnabas were suffi- 


cient to carry the written message, but in @ question so im- 


portant, it was better to reinforce their report and the letter 
with living witnesses from the mother church.—Silas (abbre- 
viation of Sylvanus): subsequent companion of Paul: he 
seems to have remained at Antioch (v. 40). 

Verse 23.—Through them: literally, through their hand: 
Hebraistic—Syria, Cilicia. Intended as an encyclical letter 
covering all similar cases, wherever occurring.— Brethren, 
who are of the Gentiles: beautiful exhibition of the all- 
embracing spirit of the gospel, symbolized by the gift of 
tongues at the Pentecost! The Greek civilization was essen- 
tially clannish Judaism had never developed, nor hardly 
suspected, the spirit of universal love which throbbedunder 
its iron-bound exterior. It bursts forth in the fullness of 
time when He who hung on the cross begins to draw to him- 
This fraternizing of Jew and Gentile was a 
greater miracle than removing mountains. 


self all nations. 


Verse 24.—Disturbance: doubt, perplexity, and anxiety 


| by these questions of conscience (Rom. 14. 1-12)—Subverting. 


They purposely select strong terms. They do not spare those 


unauthorized (“to whom we gave,” etc.) teachers who were 


| corrupting the simplicity of the gospel, and adding to the 


conditions of salvation. The entire Epistle to the Galatians 


g | 
§ 


is a conflict with this Judaizin 


Verse 


leresy. 


25.— Becoming of one accord: the original may 


| imply that they came to agreement after first differing, 


which, with the body of the church, was probably the case. 
to the Greek it would not 
necessarily mean more than that they expressed in action 


According idiom, however, 


the agreement which existed before. Thus a Greek says 


“ Become a hero,” when he means, “ Show yourself a hero.” 








ng. 
ose 
ere 
the 
ans 


may 
ing, 
case. 
not 
‘tion 
says 
ero. 
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Beloved : shows the tender feeling of these Jewish Chris- 
tians for the Gentile apostles. 


Verse 26—Have hazarded: literally, ‘“ have delivered | 


over” their lives to whatever might befall them, even death. 


They had heard the story of Antioch, Iconium, and probably | 


other perils—On behalf of the name: the “name,” as often 
in Scripture put for the person ; “ believe on his name” for 
‘on him.” “ Baptized into one’s name” is baptized into or 
unto the person; 1.e., into allegiance to him (1 Cor. 10: 2).— 


Lord: the apostles’ favorite name for the glorified Jesus. | 
He was their master, their supreme lord, and they his | 


servants, bondmen, t. €., subjects of his absolute sway ; | 


(Phil. 2: 9, where “ the name which is above every name” is 
not “Jesus,” but ‘ Lord “Every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord.”’) 


» 


Verse 27.—Reporting. The Greek word is in the English | 
version inadequately rendered “tell.” It is properly “carry | 


or bring back word,” report, and then, to bring tidings from 


some source whence it is expected or due. ‘“ You have sent | 


up to us, and our messengers shall carry back to you our 
answer.” Their personal presence and oral statements would 
be weighty confirmation of the statements of the latter, 
much more than could be those of Paul and Barnabas, who 
had been parties to the controversy. 

Verse 28.—To the Holy Spirit and to us. Their thus 
linking themselves with the Holy Spirit was not presump- 
tion, because it was authorized They knew that they were 
speaking under divine sanction, and that as the Holy Spirit 
was the fountain of authority, their act was necessary as its 
expression. Comp. 1 Cor.5:4: ‘You being assembled, and 
my spirit, in the name of the Lord Jesus.”—Burden. See 
Peter’s language, v.10. The Hebrew ritual was a “ yoke of 
bondage” (Gal. 5: 1).—Things sacrificed to idols: Paul dis- 
cusses this subject at length (L Cor. chaps. 8, 9,10), and while 


making no absolute prohibition, on the whole throws | 


the weight of his authority against the practice here pro- 
hibited. To the thoroughly enlightened conscience, the idol 
and his temple and the victims of his sacrifice are nonenti- 


ties ; but the dangers of indulging in the license overbear all | 


arguments in its favor. It might lead the individual him- 


self into sin: it might still more as an example be a snare to | 


weak consciences, and ‘destroy the brother for whom Christ 
died.”—From blood; forbidden to be eaten in the Jewish 
law (Lev. 7: 26; 17; 14), and virtually prohibited in the law 
given to Noah after the flood, namely, the eating of flesh 
in its blood, which is its life. The prohibition carries with 


it its reason: blood is the symbol of life, and the natural | 
sense of man revolts against eating or drinking it. For the | 


same reason the prohibition includes things strangled, and 


that thus have died in their blood.—Fornication: not to | 
be referred to idolatry, or spiritual whoredom, nor to be | 


resolved into general lasciviousness. 


is all the more prohibited) was a crime so widely prevalent | 


and so leniently regarded that it is not strange that Chris- 
tians just emerging from heathenism, and still dwelling in its 
midst, should need many cautions against it. (See 1 Cor. 6: 
16-20; 
with you,—not, ye will do well, in the idiomatic sense of that 
English phrase. It is equivalent to saying: These are all 
the injunctions we have to give you in this matter for your 


Christian health ,and well-being —Farewell. literally, be | 


strong, be vigorous. ‘ 


Verse 31.—Encouragement: the Greek word may be 


variously rendered exhortation, incitement, encouragement, | 


consolation: Meyer, Alford, Hackett, render consolation - 


Noyes, encouragement ; Grimm and others, exhortation. Prob- 
ably the combined idea of encouragement and consolation 
is involved in it here. It wasa great relief to the Gentile 
Christians: they drew a long breath. Their necks were 
relieved of the threatened yoke, and they could stand in the 
liberty with which Christ had made them free. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


The question whether the gospel was to be preached to the 


Gentiles was settled. But another remained, namely, Should | 


Gentile converts be required to adopt Jewish customs? This 


was of essential importance, of great difficulty, and threat- | 


ened to divide the church into two hostile camps. The Jews 
had an ancient ritual and elaborate ceremonial. Amongst 
them the gospel had its origin. Its founder and his apos 
tles were Jews: the prophets whose written words were 
quoted as authority were Jews, and Christianity was pro- 
claimed as the perfect development of Judaism. The first 
converts did not cease to be Jews when they embraced the 


new faith, but adhered to their national customs. What | 


should be the terms of communion imposed on the converts 
crowding in from the Gentile world? 
receiving from the Jews this religion, observe their ceremo- 
nies? Must they be circumcised, and keep the law of Moses? 
If not, how could there be union between them and Jewish 


Fornication (invading | 
no marital right, and therefore not including adultery, which | 


Must they, while | 
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| a 


| believers? Would not these ceremonies be a middle wall of 
partition, always to keep them asunder? 
| To us the solution seems easy ; to the “early disciples it 
| was extremely difficult. Jews were settled in almost every 
| city of the empire; their Scriptures were publicly read in 
| their synagogues every Sabbath day; various customs, such 
| as the mode of killing animals for food, and the distinction 
| between clean and unclean meats, kept Jews and Gentiles 
| apart, so that there could be little social intercourse. Idola- 
try was interwoven with the customs of society, but every- 
thing remotely connected with it was abomination to a 
Jew. If Moses was read in every city, so, on the other 
| hand, were Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus; and if the Jew 
| regarded with scorn all other nations, the Greek despised the 
Jew as an alien from the rest of mankind—=scorn for scorn. 
| The Jews felt there could be no communion. Hence the 
marvel that Christ conversed with the Samaritan woman, 
| and Peter’s difficulty in going to Cornelius. When this 
apostle went to Antioch, he had so far conquered his preju- 
dices as to have intercourse with Gentile Christians, yet 
when Jewish converts came from Jerusalem, he yielded to 
their prejudices, and withdrew from the Gentiles, so that Paul 
‘withstood him to the face” (Gal. 2: 11,12). There were 
now large numbers of Gentile converts at Antioch, and cer- 
tain men from Jerusalem, the headquarters of the Judaizing 
Pharisaic party, came and taught them that they could not 
be saved without circumcision (v. 1). Faith in Christ was 
| not sufficient without conformity to the Jewisk ritual. Great 
dissension arose. Paul and Barnabas having protested 
against such limitation of Christian freedom, were deputed 
to go to Jerusalem for advice from the apostles and elders 
there assembled. Titus accompanied them (Gal. 2:1). They 
were joyfully received (v. 3, 4), and first held a private con- 
ference (Gal. 2: 2), then a public one, at which converts 
from the Pharisees asserted the necessity of imposing the 
Jewish ritual. Another, meeting- was convened (v. 6), at 
| which not only the apostles and elders, but the church-mem- 
bers, were present (v.12). The officers of the church take 
the lead, but private members are present and share in the 
deliberations. 


In all ages religion has excited the warmest feelings, as it 
possesses the deepest interest. So, here there was ‘‘ much dis- 
puting” (v. 7). Peter then rose, and told how he had been 
commanded to preach to the Gentiles, and how God “ put no 
difference between us and them” (v. 7-11), giving to both the 
Holy Ghost, and purifying the hearts of both alike by faith. 
«“ We Jews are saved, not by ceremonial, but by the grace of 
| the Lord Jesus Christ, and it is by the same grace they are 


| saved. Why, then, should we put on them a yoke which 
has always been grievous to ourselves?” (v. 10, 11.) 

There was now a greater disposition to listen to the facts 
| of the case which were narrated by Barnabas and Paul, who 
testified to the miracles God had wrought among the Gentile 
| converts, thus 'bearing witness to their acceptance by him. 
|‘ All the multitude kept silence” while this wonderful mis- 
sionary report was delivered. Then James the Apostle, 
| called James the Just (represented traditionally, in the words 


. sapoast :| of Dean Stanley, “like the ancient saints even in outward 
; see also chap. 5) — Ye will be prospered: it will go well | 


| aspect, with the austere features, linen ephod, bare feet, long 
locks and unshorn head of the Nazarite,”’—he) rose to speak, 
who in his Epistle is so practical, with a legal bias, whose 
natural leaning would be toward the Jewish party, and whose 
opinion would be more weighty should it be given on the 
| side of comprehension. He referred to the facts adduced by 
Peter, which he supported by the authority of the prophets 
(v. 14-18), and gave his judgment that the Gentiles should 
| not be “troubled,” but should be counseled to guard against 
some things which might cause needless scandal to those 
who were accustomed every Sabbath to hear the law of 
Moses read (v. 21). This advice gave universal satisfaction, 
and special deputies were sent with Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch, to announce that “the yoke was broken;” 

| Verse 22—This special council, convened on a special 
| occasion, voluntarily sought, presided over by apostles en- 
dowed by the Holy Ghost, resulting in loving counsel, can- 
not be a precedent for other so-called councils claiming infalli- 
bility though convened by human authority, with no divine 


s 


sanction of miracle, and enforcing their decrees by pains and 
penalties. . 


| 
| 


This council does sanction conventions of Christians who 
| may desire consultation for united action, and whose decis- 
ions appeal in love to the conscience and heart. In cases of 
dithiculty, it is most wise and scriptural for one congregation 
or church to seek counsel from others. 


While those who from their character, age, ability, and zeal 
have the confidence of the congregation, and are in office, will 
always take the lead in councils and government, and should 
have the initiation of affairs, the laity, or private members, 
are an essential element in church legislation, and what is 
done should be with their consent and approval. In some 
| cases this popular element has been exaggerated and abused ; 
in others it hasbeen curtailed or totally ignored ; but in this 
first church council it was evidently present. “ It pleased the 


| Spor tles and elders with the whole church.” 


| Verses 23-25.—Notice the first apostolic letter on record. 








The apostles associate with themselves ‘ the elders,” and not 
only these, but also ‘the brethren ;" and send their epistle 
of greeting and counsel, not to the rulers of the church at An- 
tioch, but to “the brethren,” the whole church. ‘“ It seemed 
good unto us, being assembled with one accord.” From this it 
is evident that the brethren as including more than the church 
officers, took part in this council, and were associated with the 
apostles in giving this advice or issuing these decrees. 

Verse 26.—They are worthy of the honor and love of their 
brethren, who are zealous for the Lord. ‘ Our beloved Barna- 
bas and Paul.” Let usso act as to deserve the love of our 
brethren. It matters not if the world hate us, if only Christ 
and his friends love us. Many have “ hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus.’ Some who profess that 
name will not hazard their health, convenience, ease, money, 
reputation, success in business. What is our religion worth 
if we are unwilling to ‘ hazard”’ anything for it? 

Verse 27.—This church business was done well and care- 
fully. The letter might be misinterpreted, and debates might 
arise. It might be said that Paul and Barnabas gave a 
prejudiced interpretation. So, to prevent mistake, other two 
were sent to convey the letter and “ tell the same things by 
mouth.” The same care was shown in the sending of money. 
Even Paul took precautions against the mere suspicion, if not 
of fraud, of inaccuracy (1 Cor. 16: 1-4; 2 Cor. 18:21). By 
neglect of such caution in the administration of church busi- 
ness, ungrounded calumnies, and, alas! real defalcation, have 
sometimes ensued. The zeal of the early church was not 
fanatical, but associated with sound common sense. Works 
of piety were done with the exactness and prudence of men 
of business. 


Verse 28.—Church councils assuming to speak by the 
“Holy Ghost,” if they plead this example, should likewise 
associate ‘‘the brethren,” and also be able by miracle to attest 
the authoritative presence of the Holy Ghost. 

Verse 29.—For peace and charity there are occasions when 
we should abstain, for the sake of others, from what we might 
personally use without injury. Thus Gentile converts were 
advised to avoid some things which might give needless 
offenses to their Jewish brethren; such as the use of meat 
offered to idols. Those Gentile converts were living in a 
society whose customs were interwoven with the prevalent 
idolatry. Meat that had been offered in sacrifice was com- 
monly eaten at social repasts, with “blood” and “things 
strangled.” But the Jews, constantly reminded of these - 
things, which to them were abominations, by the public read- 
ing of the books of Moses every Sabbath (v. 21), would be 
“offended” at contrary practices by their fellow-believers. 
So, for the sake of peace, this compromise was proposed, 
This principle may be extended within the region of Chris- 
tian liberty and charity, to whatever may be voluntarily 
disused for the sake of others, as alcoholic drinks and various 
debatable pleasures, according to the principles of St. Paul 
in Rom. 14; 21. 

Besides matters of doubtful propriety, reference is made te 
a positive sin. This was practised as a part of heathen wor- 
ship, and the loosest notions prevailed; and so, though 
belonging to the code of eternal rectitude, it is referred to here 
in connection with other usages of idolatry. We may not 
understand the reasons for this reference, but the great 
council at Jerusalem did, and they for whom the decision was 
intended. This is no question of mere expediency. It is 
forbidden in the Ten Commandments, and condemns to “ the 
second death” (Rev. 21: 8). 


Verses 30, 31—Again “the multitude” were assembled in 
church council, who received the letters and “ rejoiced for the 
consolation.” They were not to be bound by the ceremonial 
law. Henceforth they were to assert the great principle of 
Christian freedom. Stand fast in the liberty with which 
Christ has made his people free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage. 


The unity of the true church is taught emphatically in 
this chapter. The dispute arose on the question of commun- 
ion—whether Jews, adhering to their national customs, 
could unite in the same church with Gentiles. Peter's argu- 
ment was that God put no difference between them, as he 
had given to both the Holy Ghost, and had purified alike 
their hearts by faith (v. 8,9). If God puts his seal on any 
one, who shall dispute it? We depart from primitive faith 
when minor diversities between true believers are made the 
ground of alienation. There may be diversities of judgment, 
worship, and government, with the full recognition of a com- 
mon Christianity and membership in the one church. Schism 
is separation from any whose hearts God has purified by 
faith. All believers are saved in the same way: “Through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” (v.11). And all who 
believe have the same evidence of it. The work of the 
Holy Spirit “ purifying their hearts by faith.” We are bound 
to recognize and love as brethren all whom (iod thus recog- 
nizes. And in opposition to all sectarian exclusiveness, we 
are “ to stand fast in this liberty.” 

The gospel gives liberty from narrow sectarian bonds, 
and liberty from the ceremonial law. But the chief liberty 








is from the yoke of sin. Freedom is harmony between our 
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inclinations and will on the one hand, and our obligations 
and capacities on the other. So long as we desire what is 
either wrong or impossible, we are not free. This is the con- 
dition of all sinners. We are saved from it, not by the stand- 
ard of right being leveled to our wishes, but by our wishes 
being elevated to that law; so that we desire and will what 
is in harmony with our true nature and the mind of God. 
Freedom is not license, but loving obedience to law, the foun- 
dation of liberty. By the power of the Holy Ghost and the 
constraining love of Christ, we are so changed that instead 
of struggling against the immutable bonds of righteousness 
we adopt them as the laws of our life, and are free because 
we “desire what God has commanded, and love what he has 
promised.” 

In this liberty of love let us “stand fast,” resisting all 
temptation to return to our old slavery, and watching 
against the cunning of the foe, who would beguile us by 
plausible pretexts and small compliances. 
“entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


Let us not be 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The apostles and elders, with the whole church (vy. 22). No 
one claimed the right to speak for all. If infallibility rested 
in either of the apostles at that time he did not mention the 
fact, and no one else seemed to suspect it. Neither did the 
apostles, nor yet the ‘apostles and elders,” assume to settle 
points of disputed doctrine or practice. ‘ The whole church” 
had a voice in that which concerned all. If there are legiti- 
mate successors of the apostles and elders now in the church, 
the fact of their legitimacy will be shown quite as much by 
what they do not claim as by what they do. 

Chosen men of their own company; .. . chief men among 
the brethren (v. 22). Although no one claimed to speak for 
all, it was not supposed that every godly man was fit for 
everything. The necessity of having the right man for each 
special work was recognized by those whom the Holy Ghost 
led. For a mission of the kind now called for, the Jerusalem 
Christians chose “ men of their own company,” “ chief men 
among the brethren.” The best men available for any 
special Christian duty are never too good. None others 
ought to be accepted. The best may in some cases be but 
poor specimens; but that only makes it the more important 
to have none below the best. For teaching a class, for super- 
intending a Sunday-school, for leading a prayer-meeting, for 
distributing tracts, or for doing missionary visiting, an in 
ferior person ought never to be chosen if a better person for 
that work can be secured. Fitness for a good work is quite 
as important an element as a willingness to do it. 


Greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles (y. 23). 
This greeting was a result and an evidence of Christianity. 
It was not that the Jewish Christians had no prejudice 
against the Gentile converts, but that they overcame it. 
Because their love for the Lord Jesus was the supreme pas- 
sion of their souls, they were ready to put aside every preju- 
dice or antipathy which would separate them from any friend 
and follower of him. For Christ's sake they loved all whom 
Christ loved. This is the true Christian spirit—the only 
Christian spirit. He who is asincere disciple of the Lord 
Jesus is ready to give fellowship and greeting to every other 
such disciple, even to those who are of another race ; as, for 
example, the Africans, or Chinese, or Indians, or Jews. 
There is no blood relationship which ought to bring men 
into closer sympathy than that which unites those whom the 
blood of Jesus has made one. 

Certain which went out from us have troubled you with words 
(v. 24). It is very easy to make trouble with words. Words ot 
error, unwise, or untimely, or unkind words, may mislead, gr 
annoy, or wound those to whom they are spoken, Even 
Christians, as in this case, in giving counsel to young converts, 
may trouble them with words. One who wants to instruct 
or help others may do them serious harm through: ill-advised 
words. There is nothing in which we ‘ave greater need o! 
divine guidance than in choosing words by which to train a 
soul to the knowledge, or in the service, of the Lord Jesus. 
“Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer.” 

Men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus (v. 26). That is a good record for any set of men 
Not every man is called to peril his life for the cause o! 
Christ; but he who is not ready to do this if the occasion 
comes is not a true disciple of Jesus. It is a very common 
and a very grievous mistake to claim that a man’s first duty 
is to preserve his life. His first duty, ja.to obey God; and it 
his obedience costs him, jms life he had a great deal better dic 
than live, Living is asin and a shame to a man when he 

must live at the cost of a crime—of a theft, or a lie, or any 
other dishonorable act. The true disciple of Jesus will 
hazard his life for the honor of the name of the Lord Jesus 


It seemed good to the Holy: Ghost, and’ to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things (v. 28). 
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|God never lays an unnecessary burden on one of his chil- 
| dren. Those who represent him in any sphere of authority 
or instruction ought not to venture beyond the limits which 
God sets for himself. There is a great deal of over-governing 
in the world. It is found in the family, where many parents 
would have more of obedience from their children if their 
demands for it were less frequent and less severe; in the 
church and Sunday-school, where children are sometimes 
kept too long or taxed too heavily ; in the state, where a 
law of unnecessary rigor defeats its own end, and lessens the 
respect for other laws. Those who are instructed of the 
Holy Ghost, lay on all over whom they have a care only such 
burdens as are, beyond a question, necessary. 


Which when they had read they rejoiced for the consolation 
(v. 31). There is always consolation in a message which the 
Holy Ghost indites. And such a message is awaiting at this 
time every follower of the Lord Jesus—a message to himself 
personally, suited to his peculiar condition and needs. The 

sible is full of such messages—to special classes of Christians, 

to individual believers. Unless the troubled disciple reads 
the message he will lack the comfort; but if he goes to the 
sible to seek the word of direction, or of cheer which the 
Holy Ghost sends to him, he will find it—which when he has 
read, he will rejoice for the consolation. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


lor the primary class the present lesson, on first examina- 
tion, seems to be the most difficult one given in the life of 
Paul. The teacher should read carefully Paul’s epistle writ- 
ten at Rome to the Galatians. Then if she finds that she 
shares Paul's longing that all be one in Christ, she will under- 
stand that even little ones can be taught the requirements of 
the law and the faith of the gospel. 

Begin with a talk about the name of the lesson, which must 
be fully explained. What is a yoke? For what is a yoke 
used? How many wear together the same yoke? What is 
the title of this lesson ? 


WHAT WAS THE YOKE? 


Ask a few questions about Paul’s work such as we have so 
far studied; recall the persecution by Jews, and the conver- 
sion of many Gentiles. 

After Paul had been a missionary for several years, he and 
Barnabas were again in the city of Antioch, the same 
Antioch where those who believed in Christ were first called 
Christians. They stayed there a long time, preaching and 
caring for the churches. The Jews had often persecuted Paul 
and the apostles, but now they began in another way to make 
trouble among the Christians. 

You know the Jews had always said that they kept all 
the law of Moses; they offered sacrifices of calves, lambs, 
and doves; they kept many feast days and fast days, and 
cleansed their altars and washed every vessel that was used in 
worship; they washed their hands just so often, and pre- 
tended to keep all the little points of the law. But what did 
Paul preach? Did he say, ‘Whoever keeps the law and 
offers sacrifices shall be saved”? What were the glad tidings 
he declared? In whose name should the Gentiles trust? 
Were they to trust in temple worship? Would fasting save 
them? Would long robes, long faces, or reading the law ot 
Moses in the synagogue, save them? Would it save you? 

Now these Jews talked to the Gentiles, who believed in 
Christ, and said,—‘* You must keep all the laws of Moses ;” 
and the keeping of these laws was what Peter and Paul called 
the “yoke of bondage,” binding them to a law which 
through themselves they could not keep. The laws of Moses 
and all the sacrifices and forms were pictures and object-les- 
sons by which God meant to show them how Jesus Christ 
would come. But after he had come and been offered up on 
the cross a sacrifice once for all, was there need of offerings in 
the temple any longer? Paul preached plainly that those 
who had faith in Christ were not servants to obey the forms 
of the law, but dear children rather, whbd could call God their 
Father, for he had accepted them through his own beloved Son 
and made them also his own. He told them that, instead of 
outward forms of keeping the law, Christ should so be in 
them that they could say of their love and service, ‘“ Not I, 
but Christ liveth in me; and the life I now live in the flesh, 
[ live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” Could the offering of sacrifices every hour 
in every day, be equal to what Jesus meant when he said, 
‘Abide in me and I in you”? 

There was something else that offended the Jews. After 
the animals had been used as sacrifices, sometimes the flesh 
was sold in the markets and eaten by the Gentiles. The Jews 

elt that this flesh was holy and should not be touched or 
eaten. They would not come into the same church with the 

yentiles; they would not eat with them, nor have anything 
to do with them. 

Illustrate this, if you have time, by describing the trouble 
our missionaries experience in India, in the differences of 
caste, where one of high caste would almost die of thirst 
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before he would drink out of a cup which had touched the 
lips of one of lower caste. 
HOW WAS THE YOKE BROKEN? 

All these things gave so much trouble in the church in 
Antioch, it was decided that Paul and Barnabas and a few 
others had better go to Jerusalem, see the other apostles, 
and plan what could be done to keep the churches from these 
troubles. 

THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. 

How different this was from some of the times we have 
studied about when some took council together how they 
might destroy Jesus. This meeting was to find out how to 
help his church. Peter and James—not the brother of John, 
but either the brother or cousin of Jesus probably,—and Paul 
and Barnabas, and others, talked and prayed over this mat- 
ter; and, finally, James proposed what they should do. It 
was to write 

A LETTER TO THE GENTILES. 

What was init? Words of love: they began with kind 
greeting; then they spoke of those who had told them they 
must keep Moses’ law; then they wrote,— We gave no such 
commandment.” They said, ‘ We send to you our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul, men who have risked their lives for 
Jesus Christ, and others, who will tell you the same things.” 
Next there was some good advice, that they must not do as 
some had done, must not buy or sell or eat meat that had 
been offered to idols, and must keep their hearts and lives 
pure from evil. 

How did they send the letter? In those days letters were 
sent by messengers, and very important letters sometimes by 
acompany of men. So quite a company, with Paul and Bar- 
nabas, took the letter and went back to Antioch. 

THE LETTER RECEIVED. 


Are you glad when the door-bell rings and the postman is 
there with a letter all folded, sealed, stamped, and directed 
with your name on it? Are you glad when your father 
comes in from the post-office, and hands you such a letter, all 
for you? So these people in Antioch were glad when, in a 
meeting where they had been gathered together, the messen- 
gers delivered the letter, written on parchment; and when it 
was unrolled and read, they rejoiced. Who rejoiced? All of 
them. The Gentile Christians were glad that they need not 
try to keep all the Jewish law, and so the yoke of bondage 
which the Jews wanted to put on them was really broken. 
Paul and the apostles rejoiced to see that it could all be peace- 
fully settled, and that the churches could all agree in love and 
worship, for they were all, Jew and Gentile, children of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ. 

Is there anything in the letter for us? Could we keep 
all the law of Moses? There was an old man who knew he 
must soon die. “Jack, my son,” he said, “ reach down the 
catechism and see if my life agrees with the Command- 
ments.” Jack began to read one by one. “ Yes, I’ve kept 
that, and that, and that,” the old mansaid. Then Jack came 
to the last, and the old man groaned. ‘ Ah!” cried he, “I 
can't say I've kept thatevery day.” ‘What's this?” asked 
Jack, ‘“ mother has written something here.” It was a mark 
to a chapter and verse made long ago by the mother’s hand 
which had been many years in the grave. ‘“ Reach down 
mother’s Bible from yonder shelf,” said the old man. Jack 
did so and read the passage referred to; then the old man 
knew that he who broke one point in the law was guilty of 
all.” Jack read more and more, the verses marked in the old 
forgotten book; and the old man found what Paul preached, 
—forgiveness through Christ Jesus. 





Give, if you prefer, the example of the young man of whom 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all tell, who came running to Jesus, 
asking what he should do to inherit eternal life, and who 
thought he had kept all the commandments. But he went 
away sorrowful and without Christ. 

How did the people feel when they received that short 
letter from Jerusalem ? Haven't we letters and books from 
Paul and Peter and John, Moses and David, and the whole 
Bible given by the Holy Spirit, and kept for us age after 
age? If they rejoiced over those few lines, what should we 
feel and think about what we have! Are we under any yoke 
of bondage? To havea sinful heart is to be in the most 
fearful bondage. ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin.” What does our golden text tell us? Who hath made 
us free? Who can keep us that we are not drawn into the 
bondage of sin? There is one way to be safe forever from 
that bondage. Sin is a heavy yoke, and all who wear it will 
be weary and heavy-laden. 

When Jesus was on earth he told the surest and safest way 
to stand fast. His own lips gave this invitation, “ Take my 
yoke upon you.” What did you say a yoke is for? How 
many is a yoke made for? Would it not be a willing, joyful 
service if you were held in one side of the yoke, and the 
dear loving Christ in the other? The burden of sin is very 
heavy, and sin’s yoke hard to bear; and the more one tries 
to break away, the tighter the yoke would be, and the harder 
to bear. Jesus says, “My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” He tells how to take this yoke when he says, ‘‘ Learn 
of me.” One who is ever close to him would try to be like 





him, yoked to him, would walk with him, and, he says, “ will 
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find rest.” Would it not be easy to rest, or to stand fast, or 
to go forward, to those who wear his blessed yoke, which is 
only made of bonds of lore for those who love him and do 
his will; but it is a yoke as strong as his power, as sure as 
his word, as everlasting as his throne. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Yoke prokEN.—Livy, the Latin historian, tells that on 
one occasion when the chief people of Greece had assembled 
to witness the Isthmian games, a Roman crier appeared 
among them, and summoning silence by the blast of the 
trumpet, he announced that by the action of the Senate and 


_ people of Rome, Titus their general concurring, liberty 


and immunity were given to all the cities of Greece which 
had been under the jurisdiction of Philip. 
the announcement that the people failed to appreciate it, and 
the crier repeated the message. Then, when the full import 
of the message burst upon them, they shouted for joy, and 
“gazed upon one another as if they thought themselves de 
luded by a dream.’ 


So surprising was 


Joy 1x FreepomM.—When the bill to liberate slaves was 
pending in the British Parliament, the interest on the subject 
was intense throughout the islands where slavery most pre- 
vailed. When the vessel bringing the news of the decree of 
liberation reached one of these islands the natives congre- 
gated on the shore, eager for the news. The captain at last 
shouted, ‘Free, free, free!" The welcome message was at 
once taken up, and rung through the island, the people leap- 
ing, and running, and shouting “ Free, free, free!” 


Do 


BLACKBOARD. 

BY HENRY PLANT. 

Part 1 THE YOKE. 
LAW, 


OBEY | 
AND LIVE. | 


DISOBEY | 


AND DIE. 





The law demanded perfect obedience. Gal. 3: 10, 

But guilty man could not obey the law. Rom. 3: 19. 

So, By the law, shall no flesh he justified. Rom. 3: 20. 
To be under the law, was to be under thecurse. Gal. 3: 10. 
Therefore, the law is called The Yoke of Bondage. Gal. 5:1. 
Circumcision, the initiatory step—stood for the law. 

The circumcised was debtor to do the whole law. Gal. 5:3. 


Therefore circumcision is called The Yoke. Acts 15:1, 10. 
Part 2. THE YOKE BROKEN, 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of— Gal. 3:13. 
Christ hath made us free from the yoke of— Gal. 5:1. 
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GRACE, 


| JUSTIFIED BY FAITH IN CHRIST. 





Notr.—As the question will arise, If there is no justifica- 
tion by the law, how then were any justified and saved 
before Christ came? it may be well to explain, how that after 
man first disobeyed and fell, the Lord gave him the atoning 
sacrifice pointing to Christ. And when the law was given 
on Sinai, he immediately added the ceremonial law pointing 
to Christ. So that they were saved by faith in a coming 
Saviour. 

The law required perfect obedience or death. 

The ceremonial law Ba” to Christ. 

And whosoever believed was saved by faith. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 15: 22. Chtef men among the brethren. Selected pur- 
posely as such, to express the honor in which they held the 
church at Antioch, and the deputies they had sent to the 
council, and as the matter affected all Gentile converts to give 
weight to the written decision of this important assembly. 
They were “prophets” (v. 32), and as such doubtless their 
eminence in the church at Jerusalem had been obtained.— 
Brown. 


V. 23. And they wrote letters by them. A mere verbal 
communication, even though upright brethren should be the 
agents, did not appear to the apostles to be an adequate and 
sufficiently sure method of conveying the knowledge of doc- 
trinal truths and ecclesiastical ordinances. They deemed it 
necessary to express their sentiments in writing. ... Our 
faith now rests on a firm foundation, since we can say, “It 
is written.” — Brandt. ’ 


Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. This decree is 
addressed to Gentiles in three places only, where there were 
many Jews, but the sprrit of it extended to all Gentile con- 
verts who lived with Jews, that soeial and brotherly inter 
course might subsist between them,.that the Gentile Christians 
might not be seduced to idolatry, by joining in some of the 
heathen rites, and that the Jews might not be averse to Chris- 
tianity — Newcome. 


V. 24. Certain which went out from us have troubled you. 


_ The Holy Ghost does not send false teachers; they come 


without authority; they do not edify, but only confuse and 
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distress, Even as sound doctrine cheers the heart, and makes 
it strong in God, so false doctrine unsettles the soul, and does 
not allow it to find true peace.—Starke. 


To whom we gave no such commandment. The word such 
is added by the translators: the declaration of the letter is 
that this self-constituted delegation was not authorized to 
speak for the church at Jerusalem. That they had pretended 
to do so is implied here, and is perhaps confirmed by Paul’s 


characterization of them in Cal. 2: 4, as “false brethren.”— | 


Abbott. 


V. 25. Being assembled with one accord. This means 
coming to one mind.” There is no word in the original 
meaning ‘‘assembled.”— Riddle. 


V. 26. Men that have hazarded their lives. These words 
were intended to be a recommendation and a justification of 
the two men, on whom personally their opponents had doubt- 
less thrown suspicion, but for whose integrity, the members 
of the assembly pledge themselves.—Lechler. 


V. 27. We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas. If St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas alone had been the bearers of the decree, 
their opponents might, perhaps, have raised some suspicion 
of its authenticity and strict correctness; the council, there- 
fore, sent with them two other preachers, of signal reputa- 
tion and piety, Judas and Silas, who had never been engaged 
in the contest, and would therefore be unsuspected vouchers 
of the sentence pronounced to decide it.—Graves. 


V. 28. To the Holy Ghost, and to us. To the “ Holy 
Spirit” guiding us in the conclusions which we have made 
concerning the matter proposed to us.— Newcome. 


“ 


These necessary things. Necessary, because Christian char- 
acter required the Gentile converts to avoid needlessly offend- 
ing their Jewish brethren. Observe the radicalism of this 
letter: circumcision, ablutions, the observance of days, the 
discrimination between clean and unclean things, together 
with the whole Jewish ritual, was swept away.— Abbott. 


V. 30. Gathered the multitude. The whole mass or body 
of believers, called the church, in chapter 14: 27. The de- 
cision of the council being one in which all Christians were 
concerned, as well as one in which the whole mass of be- 
lievers at Jerusalem had taken part, this public and promis- 
cuous announcement was not only admissible, but indispen- 
sible-—Alexander. 


V. 31. Rejoiced for the consolation. “ At the consolation” 
furnished by the letter. They approve of what had been 
done ; they rejoice at the prospect of so happy a termination 
of the dispute.— Hackett. 





SELF-DENIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
[From Sermons by the Monday Club.] 


The Council at Jerusalem showed by their “ result’ that 
Christianity, while tolerant in spirit, has its self-denrals. 

The apostles and elders of the council enjoined upon the 
Gentile converts “that they abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication.” That licentiousness should have been con- 
demned is obvious. The reason why it was specially men- 
tioned is thought to be because it was the vice most charac- 
teristic of ancient heathenism, which was so corrupt and cor- 
rupting as almost to have obliterated the idea of chastity as 
a virtue from men’s minds. 

The reason for enjoining abstinence from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, is not so 
plain. It may be supposed that, as the Jewish Christians 
were not to insist upon their Gentile brethren receiving cir- 
cumcision and keeping the Mosaic law, so it was thought 
proper that the latter should abstain from those meats in 
deference to Jewish prejudice,—the obligation to do so being 
one of charity rather dan one of morality. Thus the sub- 
ject is treated by the apostle Paul in the eighth chapter of 
ist Corinthians. 

But it is quite probable that another and weightier reason 
dictated the prohibition. There was danger to the Gentile 
converts themselves in such indulgence. If, after their con- 
version from heathenism to Christianity, they still continued 
to eat of the meat offered to idols, and to frequent the idola- 
trous feasts where it was served, they were more likely to 
relapse into their old heathen life. “ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ;"’ “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” Though they might reason that an idol was nothing, 
and that it made no difference where the meat came from, or 
how it was killed, if it was only good to eat, still their con- 
sciences were liable to be defiled. The poison of old associa- 
tions yet unbroken, might in this way creep back and regain 
its ascendency over them. 

The same thing in effect has to be perpetually guarded 
against. The Christian of a, must, for his own spiritual 
good, beware of certain worldly habits and indulgences, lest 
he go back to the world. 


It may not be easy to say where the harm of theatre- 
going, and horse-racing, and dancing, and card-playing, and 
adherence to worldly Eshion, is; it can be argued, indeed, 
with a good deal of plausibility, that there is nothing wrong 
in them at all; that a Christian may indulge in them without 
fear of reproach; but if the tendency of those thing’ is to 
dissipate seriousness, and to make the soul worldly and care- 
less of its religious duties, and so to throw it back and cause 
it to retrograde in its devotion to Christ and love of his 
cause, then it had better deny itself the use of them. It had 
better do so, both out of charity for others and regard for its 
own highest welfare. ‘ What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


Let the soul be kept sound and true to its purpose; let it 
be unwavering and progressive in its attachment to Christ, 
cost what it will. This is that pearl of great price which it 
is worth all one has to win and keep. Therefore, in regard 
to those matters which stand on debatable ground, the right 
or wrong of which is not clearly discerned, be this the stand- 
ard of decision, namely, their effect on the soul. If they do 
not hinder it in the better life, use them; but if they exert 
au injurious influence upon it, produce spiritual apathy, set 
the soul back to that state of worldliness which it has pro- 
fessed to shake off, then they doubtless belong to those things 
“from which, if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 
Georgia, at Athens August 24-26, 
Kansas, at Ottawa. October 16-18 
New Jersey, at Paterson... November 13-15. 

















SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Encampment at Lakeside, Put-in Bay, Ohio, - 
Assembly at Lake Bluff, near Chicago, - = - 
Congress at Round Lake, N. Y., - . 
Assembly at Pitman Grove, N. J., : - 
Congress at Bay View, Petoskey, Mich., - 
Encampment (Inter-state) at Loveland, Ohio, 
Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

Reform Council and Church Congress, - 

Sunday-school Assembly, - : ee. 

Scientific Conference,  - - : : - August 18-23 
Association of the Northwest at Clear Lake, Iowa, Aug. 22-Sept. 6 
Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-31 


July 10-17 
July 17-26 
euly 20-28 
July 23-28 
July 24-31 
July 24-August 2 


August 4-7 
August 7-21 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION. 


The Indiana State Sunday-school Union met at Terre 
Haute for its thirteenth annual session on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 26. Armory Hall was selected as the place of 
meeting, it being large, well ventilated, and central of 
location. Delegates from all parts of the state were 
present, over three hundred being enrolled from places out- 
side the city of Terre Haute. 

Many visitors from surrounding states were present, 
among them Stephen Paxson, the pioneer Sunday-school 
worker of the West; Mr. L. H. Sargent, of Ohio; the Rev. 
George A. Peltz, of Pennsylvania; Professor Jarome, of 
Carbondale, Il].; and Mr. C. Rippetoe, of East Tennessee. 

The Convention was called to order by the president, 
Mr. W. H. Levering of Lafayette. From his annual report 
the following items of general interest are taken : 

“Indiana has enjoyed another year of blessing, and we 
come to tell what the Lord hath done. . .. An earnest 
concert of action has been maintained by God’s people of 
every name, in establishing his power and glory in our 
state; stumbling-blocks of supposed disagreement have 
faded from sight; and in their assemblies, each interpreting 
for himself, the spirit of the one has caught the spirit of 
the other, and they recognized that they were one in Jesus 
Christ, and they have joined hands and hearts and made 
common cause in warfare against the enemies of the gospel 
of Christ. 

“Being impressed with the great value of county 
Sunday-school unions as a medium through which to 
reach, and to awaken and instruct, the masses, we have 
endeavored to extend that branch of our work to com- 
pleteness. At the last annual session of this Union, we 
reported Sunday-school unions in seventy-nine of the 
ninety-two counties in our state, and expressed the hope 
that the unorganized thirteen would be brought into line 
for co-operation in thorough and systematic work in our 
Lord’s kingdom, during the year that has just closed. 
This hope has been realized. The thirteen have stepped 
into line. May we not prockaim a year of jubilee? 
Indiana Sunday-school workers now stand hand in hand 
and ready for work ; and there are many who say, ‘Here 
am I, send me!’j 

“Up to the present year, but two of the thirty-seven 
states in our National Confederation have held the high 
rank of complete county organization. Indiana now 
takes her place as the third, and claims distinction because 
of the fact that all has been accomplished without the 
payment of one dollar for the services of any one con- 
nected with this Union. 

“Thus God has done wondrous things for Indiana. He 
has taken away the reproach of ‘ Egypt,’ because of her 
faith and her works, and has exalted her in the nation. 
. . . Wherever we go in our beloved state, we see evi- 
dences that the Lord’s people are giving heed to those 
things which are written in the law; that they diligently 
keep all the commandments, to do them. The great and 
increasing interest in the study of the Holy Bible—in- 
augurated and fostered by the present system of lessons, 
has led Christians to talk about the way Holiness, in all 
places where their vocations or travel may lead them. We 
find testimonies thereo’ upon the lawyer’s table, the mer- 
chant’s desk, the mechanic’s bench; we hear it in the 
family circle at morning, at noon, and at night—mani- 
festly fulfilling the command, “Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou riseth up’ 
(Deut. 6: 7). . . . Twenty-five years ago there were in the 
Sunday-schools of our state about 33,000 children. To-day 
we have 33,000 Sunday-school teachers. Whence these 
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teachers came is apparent to all. We now have in the work.” The needed preparation, or readiness beforehand, 
Sunday-schools of our state over 300,000 children. Will 





was described under these general heads: (1) Genius, (2) 


not these, in their generation, teach the gospel of Christ? Culture, (3) Knowledge, (4) Grace. 


Will not these give heed to the word of the Lord, that | 


‘righteousness exalted a nation’?” 


The corresponding and the statistical secretaries pre- 
sented reports from which it appeared that from imperfect 
returns the known Sunday-school status of the state is at 


least this: 


Schools Peperting........... 
Officers and teachers 


sx holars enrolled 


SE GR UNNOC  cnddsecnecddivhatinhotiadweinastivan 219,131 
Scholars added to the churches_.....---...222--- 2 eee 5,016 
Ramerinueed by thé S6000 BR kcnsdececanserencnnennaans $9,064.62 


Professor John M. Orcott, of Indianapolis, discussed 
“ Normal classes.” As reported in the Terre Haute Express, 


he said : 


A normal school is an institution for the education of teachers. 


Its object is to train teachers so they may instruct in accordance 


with established rules and principles, accomplishing the end or 
destiny for which schools are established. A normal class can 
have no other purpose than to train teachers to teach properly in 
a Sabbath school. The necessity of such training is the more 
apparent and the more urgent, now that normal schools are estab- 
lished and that teaching generally is reduced to a science more 
than formerly. Children who attend the day school or public 
schools, as now organized and managed, are taught in a manner at 
once methodical and engaging to them; hence, on Sunday, these 
pupils have a right to expect the same interesting treatment, and 
are not satisfied with random shots. They expect a scientific pres- 
If the Sabbath school teacher 
fails to interest his class in the subject-matter of the lesson, 
they despair, and quit the school, No “clap trap’’ on the part 


entation of the subject-matter 


of the superintendent will save them. Force will not hold 
them. This is common experience. A great many really good 
men and good women cannot successfully teach a class in Sun- 
day-school. The reason is obvious: they lack experience or 
training in the art of teaching. Men and women who are 
really good, and who are even highly educated, fail in the 
Sabbath school for want of method, while, on the other hand, 
the most experienced in method, those who enjoy all the advan- 
tages of normal school training, fail for want of religion. They 
can give secular instruction to perfection. Religious instruction 
they cannot give. There is, hence, a paucity of Sabbath school 
teachers. The object of the normal class is to supply this defi- 
ciency. The rapid and wondertully successful development of our 
public school system has carried elemental education, which is 
exclusively secular by right and title, though well defined and 
vigorous, into all our families. The minds of all the children 
develop rapidly under the normal instruction now received in the 
public schools, At the average age of ten years, Hoosier children 
ean read, write, and think, but whether they can tell the truth or 
not is another question. Bible instruction is left exclusively to 
the Sabbath school and the family school. To take these children 
one day in seven and interest them in the study of the Bible 
requires trained teachers. The object of the normal class is to 
furnish such teachers. . .. How to conduct a normal class suc- 
cessfully is a very difficult problem to solve. There are too many 
unknewn quantities in it, too many variable and varying 
elements connected with it. We cannot formulate methods that 
will apply in all cases. As we have already indicated, method of 
teaching is the principal thing to be taught in the normal class. 
This is its purpose and its aim, But method in the abstract has no 
meaning. As applied to teaching, method means adaptation. It 
means to so illuminate truth that the dullest eye will perceive it. 
It means to remove whatever obstructs spirit vision, The organi- 
zation of a normal class does not mean entertainment of its mem- 
bers. It means hard study. It is useless to commence with any 
other idea. Every member of the class must: be willing to study 
hard. They must expect to study and to work. They must 
expect to read a great deal, to write a great deal, and to think 
much more. In order to teach any subject at all, a person must 
understand that subject thoroughly. No method will take the 
place of knowledge, Hence a thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter is the first prerequisite. Every Sabbath school teacher 
must understand the Bible as-a whole, its scope, its purpose, its 
history, ete., otherwise any effort at special preparation, even to 
teach a single lesson, must prove abortive. Concentration of 
thought and study and research is what we want. Too much 
programme is likely to destroy the interest and success of the 
class. Too much talk by persons richly endowed with gastro- 
nomical propensities will prove injurious. Great talkers are 
generally poor thinkers. Beware of argument. Of this we have 
more than enough. Omit debate rhetoric, and gossip, speak from 
the heart to the heart. Beware of metaphysics and theology. In 
conclusien, allow me to suggest that nothing is easier than to start 
a normal class, but to maintain it requires effort; it requires per 
sistent effort—yea, prayerful effort. The “enticing words of 
man’s wisdom,”’ alone, are inadequate. The “ demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power” is essential to success. Faith in what can be 
done is always an element of power in this matter. Your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. 

The Wednesday evening session of the Convention was, 
after devotional services, handed over to the associate 
editor of The Sunday School Times. The hall was full in 
every part, and the audience showed its interest by atten- 
tively listening for an hour, on a warm evening, to an 
address upon “ Personal preparation for Sunday-school 
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The session on Thursday morning was devoted to the 
' general theme, “ Winning and Feeding.” Mr. Charles 
| Coffin, of Richmond, was announced for the topic, “ Train- 
ing versus teaching.” 3eing unexpectedly prevented 
from attendance in person, Mr. Coffin sent his paper, 
which was read by the secretary, Mr. Connor. It took 
the ground that, in addition to mere instruction imparted, 
there should be the formation of personal habits of well- 
doing. Scholars need to be trained in right ways, so that 
to do well will be second nature to them. This paper was 
followed by an address from the Rev, G. R. Alden, of 
Evansville, upon the “Culture of converted scholars.” 
Mr. Alden grouped his remarks under three heads: (1) 
Care ; (2) Food; (3) Exercise; under each head specifying 
many duties which parents and teachers should perform. 
| “ Keep them informed as to the work of the church ; let 
them share in meeting the expenses of the church, making 
clear to them the distinction between church expenses and 
| true benevolent work,”—were among the many valuable 
hints of the paper. 

Mrs. Alden, better known by the nom de plume “ Pansy,” 
then read a very interesting paper upon “What not to 
do.” She pointed out some common errors in the manage- 
ment of primary classes, and warned against them. In 
summing up in a positive way, she laid down these princi- 
ples, namely: (1.) Use the International Lessons in your 
primary classes. (2.) Use helps of all kinds so as to 
secure simplicity and impressiveness. (3.) Be thoroughly 
filled with love for the scholars whom you hope to benefit. 
(4.) Have some lesson verses which all are required to 
memorize. (5.) During the twenty minutes of teaching 
allow no interruption or diversion whatever. (6.) Teach 
the lesson,—not some incidental matter or some pretty 
story. (7.) Bring Christ,—to-day,—and my Saviour, into 
every lesson. 

Mrs. Alden subsequently met the primary-class teachers 
in a separate room, there to answer questions and to 
discuss methods of work more freely. Meanwhile the con- 
vention proper proceeded to consider temperance work in 
its relations to the Sunday-school, a matter on which 
Indiana is wide awake and terribly in earnest. 

Atthe afternoon session on Thursday the business of 
the Convention was disposed of. Mr. Levering positively 
declining to hold the office of president for another year, 
having already been three years in this position, Mr. J. B. 
Riely, of New Albany, was chosen president; and Mr. 
Charles H. Connor, of the same city, was re-elected secre- 
tary. It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
Indianapolis. After other routine business was disposed 
of, the remainder of the afternoon was spent in asking 
questions of the Rev. George A. Peltz. 

The- closing meeting was especially for praise. It was 
participated in by a large number of brethren and sisters. 
At ten o’clock it closed, and Indiana’s thirteenth Sunday- 
school convention was pronounced adjourned sine die. 


| 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At a Michigan State Sunday-school Convention, held re- 
cently at Ypsilanti, the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in 
speaking on the subject ‘“ How to study the Bible,” wished 
that, instead of studying French and German, the scholars 
in the public schools might study Greek and Hebrew, and 
by their own translations compare scripture with scrip- 
ture. Another speaker urged the importance of a super- 
intendent realizing that he was responsible for the moral 
sentiment of the school. No school can go beyond its 
superintendent, and if he is a failure, the school will be a 
failure. The Rev. Dr, Fiske, of Detroit, spoke earnestly on 
“The religious training of converted children.” 


—The Sunday-school workers of Minnesota held one of 
the largest state conventions they have had for several 
years at Mankato, June 20-23, Among the many workers 
present who took an active part in the convention were 
Henry Plant, George B. Bradbury, L. A. Gilbert, and 
| John Fairbanks. The opening address was delivered by 
| the Rev. L. W. Chaney jon the subject ‘“ Consecration.” 
| Prominent among the topics discussed were “ Methods of 
| studying the Bible;” “The Bible the living word;” and 
“The Superintendent’s office and work.” The state sta- 
tistical secretary, Mr. William Chaney, reported a steady 
progress in the attendance of scholars and the accessions to 
the churches from the schools, The summary of the report 
showed a total of 569 schools reported from 64. counties, 
with nearly 40,000 pupils ; the number of conversions for 
the year, 1,202; schools organized during the year, 63; 
money expended, $20,000. The resolutions of the Conven- 
tion showed the workers of Minnesota to be fully alive to 
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the advancement of Sunday-school work and the necessi- 
ties for constant improvement. Delegates were chosen to 
the International Convention to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in 
April next. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—In Binghamton, N. Y., the Sunday-school teachers 
of all denominations meet for lesson study every Saturday 
at noon, in the Christian Association rooms. 

—A union Sunday-school teachers’-meeting, for lesson 
study, is held every Monday evening at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in the rooms of the Christian Association. 

—aA correspondent in West Virginia tells of a country 
school in his vicinity, where all the officers are under 
twenty-one years of age. The school is well managed 
and effective. Reviews and other helpful measures are 
being regularly employed. 

—On Sunday, June 10, the First Congregational Sunday- 
school, of Hyde Park, Mass., celebrated its sixteenth anni- 
versary with appropriate and attractive services. The 
membership of this school is 390. Its average attendance 
for the last year was 226. Fourteen conversions in the 
school are reported for the year. 

—The “ Old Street Sabbath Afternoon School,” of Peters- 
burg, Va., Mr. C. C. Clarke, superintendent, celebrated 
its seventeenth anniversary on Sunday, July 8. The pro- 
gramme included a pleasant variety of Sunday-school 
hymns, with recitations by scholars, and an address by 
the Rev. William Frost Bishop. 

—‘The joyous celebration of the Third Anniversary of 
one of the happiest schools in the world,” is the way in 
which the Evangelical Mission Bible School of Lebanon, 
Penn., announced its recent anniversary gathering. That 
is the light in which every school ought to look at its 
privileges and prospects. This school shows now a member- 
ship of 285, over against 200 of a year before, and 71 in 
1874. 

—Two young men in a Sunday-school which was 
organized by a missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union on the top of the Cumberland Mountains, were 
very anxious to possess copies of a reference Bible. The 
missionary procured these for them by means of donations 
from two ladies. One of these young men has now left his 
mountain home to enter college at Nashville, and it is 
hoped he may become a preacher of the gospel. 

—The Chinese Sunday-schools and mission-schools of 
San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., held their pienic and 
festival at Woodward's Garden, on Thursday, June 14. 
At eleven o'clock they convened at the pavilion, and 
enjoyed musical ‘and other exercises. ‘ Hold the Fort,” 
“ Sweeping through the Gates,” and other popular hymns, 
were sung in English, and “ Blessed Jesus” was sung in 
Chinese. Several Americans made addresses, as did Chan 
Pak Kwai and Fung Chak Yuen, the last-named speaking 
in Chinese. 

—A letter from the Rev. D. M. Conser, of North Con- 
way, N. H., states that a Sunday-school, which was 
started at Upper Bartlett, close to the throat of the 
Notch of the White Mountains, grew to an attendance of 
fifty-two scholars in a period of five weeks. A prayer- 
meeting has been established there also, and five conver- 
sions are reported. The Carrol County, N. H., Sunday 
School Association, which recently met, was so encour- 
aged by this success that it appointed a committee to push 
similar effort all over the county. 


—<An historical sketch of the Sunday-school of the First 
Baptist Church of Denver, Col., has been printed in a neat 
sixteen-page pamphlet. A prefatory note gives the his- 
tory of the first Sunday-school work in Denver, in Novem- 
ber, 1859, when twelve scholars assembled, and inaugu- 
rated the first Sunday-school of the settlement, and, per- 
haps, of the entire territory. The first books used in this 
Sunday-school were sent from a class in the Rev. Dr. 
Baron Stow’s Sunday-school in Boston to a school in Law- 
rence, Kansas. Having done duty there, they were sent to 
Denver, and thence they were pushed farther west, to still 
further serve in Salt Lake City. The First Baptist Sun- 
day-school of Denver was organized March 14, 1864, by 
the Rev. Walter M. Potter. 
about two hundred members. Teachers’-meetings have 
been maintained regularly since 1875. The Rev. F. M. 
Ellis is now pastor. In addition to the ordinary staff of 
officers, this school has an “ historian.” 


The school now »1mbers 


—In a personal letter from a veteran missionary worker 
at the West, the Rev. J. E. Heaton of Fremont, Neb., 
some important facts concerning union work in that field 
are given, which are worthy of repetition. He says: 
“ Having occupied a mission field nearly twenty years in 








Wisconsin, and fully twenty years in Nebraska, much of 
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July 14, 1877.) 


| 
this time as a home missionary, I will give some of my | 
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tion of his work does not run much farther back, he was both 


; : ac i Sabbath, lec- | 
convictions as to the Sabbath school work in our state: | preacher and author. He preached twice on the Sa : 


1. We find an imperative necessity for such work. A 
large portion of the young will take sufficient interest to 
meet in a Sabbath school. By wise arrangements they 
will become regular attendants. 
degree of religious knowledge, and many permanent moral 
and religious impressions and habits. Many from irre- 
ligious families are thus allured to a better life. Many 
parents can be reached only by this influence. ‘A little 
child shall lead them.’ But frequently, in the rural dis- 
tricts, the Sabbath school is their only religious service, 
All denomi- 
nations prefer to encourage Sabbath schools under their 


and almost their only religious influence. 2. 
own name, influence, and regulation. Yet practically, m 
many rural neighborhoods, we must support union Sab- 
bath schools, or we must have none. This is the only 
Among the few who take sufficient interest 
to sustain a Sabbath school in these rural settlements, 


alternative. 


scarcely two families have the same denominational prefer- | 


ence. The only equitable form, and the only feasible form, 
is a union Sabbath school. 3. 
whether, among the rural population, as much permanent 
moral and religious influence can be exerted in any other 


form with the same amount of money and effort. This 


appears to me one of the most encouraging branches of | 


Christian work. 4. Such Saltbath schools require much 
supervision and encouragement. Among those favorably 
disposed, only here and there one will make a judicious 
and useful superintendent. Without such encouragement 
and supervision many such schools will disappear. At a 
meeting of our Association, after Mr. Gage, a missionary of 
the American Sunday School Union, had been here a few 
months, some inquiries were made of him. One asked how 
many Sabbath schools he had established. Trusting to my 
memory, he replied, ‘Twenty-seven.’ (Now he has estab- 
lished over one hundred.) ‘How many are still in opera- 
tion?’ ‘Nearly every one.’ Another replied, ‘This is better 
than to organize two hundred and have them die out.’ 
5. This again leads me to say that Mr. Gage has been 
He has 
secured the respect and confidence and general good-will 
of all classes. I have had a favorable opportunity to learn 
how this fact is. I have not learned that he has awakened 
the least sectarian jealousy.” 


judicious and successful in his management. 


PERSONAL. 
—The Rev. John DeWitt, of this city, received the 


degree of D.D. from Princeton College, at its recent Com- 
mencement. 


—Mrs. M. N. Richwine has been elected president of the 
committee of management of the “ Philadelphia Temper- 
ance Band of Hope. They propose to have no poorer wine 
in any meetings of the association. 


—Mr. Manly B. Curry, son of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, re- 
ceived the “Steel Medal,” as the best reader at the recent 
Commencement at Richmond College. It was formally 
presented to him by*General Joseph E. Johnston. The 
Richmond Religious Herald says of the presentation : 

The General arose amid the most deafening applause, and in a 
few well-chosen words congratulated Mr. Curry upon his success 
and alluded ia a most touching way to the friendship which has so 
long existed between himself and thé father of young Curry. At the 
close of General Johnston's remarks, Captain John 8. Wise stepped 
forward and presented the General with a magnificent bouquet, a 
companied with an eloquent little speech, in which he alluded to 
the distingnished services which General Johnston had rendered 
in days that tried men’s souls. As the General stood as if embar- 
rassed by the scene, and hesitating as to what to say in reply, the 
band struck up “ Dixie,” which was an appropriate close to this 
delightful episode. 


—Among the many pleasant things said about the late 
Mr. Charles F. Briggs, The Independent, with which he 
had an editorial connection up to the time of his death, 
has this to tell of his remarkable modesty : 

Mr Briggs was one of the most modest literary men that ever 
lived. We have heard him say, and his life bears it out, that he 
had absolutely no ambition for literary fame. What he wrote he 
preferred should appear anonymously or pseudonymously, and the 
very appreciative and critically just words of Lowell, in his 
“Fable for Critics,” about “ Harry Franco” pleased him quite as 
much as if his own name had been given. But this indifference to 
fame did not make him indifferent to labor. He was an indefatiga 
ble worker, a prolific writer for the daily and weekly press ‘ 
It was all one to him whether 
He did not care if the 
He would work just as faithfully 
in secret as he would before the world 


He wanted to be, and not to seem 
his best writings bore his name or not. 


others got the credit of them 


—Of the Rev. John S. C. Abbott as a literary man, 
his nephew, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, has this to say, 
in the Christian Union: 

Mr. Abbott was the most indefatigable worker I ever knew. 
During the last twenty years of his life, and my personal recollec- 


They will acquire a | 


It is a serious question, | 


| tured once to his people during the week, and at the same time 

furnished an average of two volumes a year to the press, besides 
oceasional and not infrequent contributions to the papers. Some 
| of the secrets of his achievements were “open secrets.” He was 
all his life long exceedingly temperate in his habits. He never 
drank ardent spirits; his food was always of the simplest descrip- 
tion: he was a light and never a self-indulgent eater; and he 
abhorred late hours. He generally rose early, and often had 
accomplished a good two hours’ work before the rest of the world 
He went into his study after breakfast and continued 

dinner. After dinner he found a kind of relaxa- 
tion in a change of employment; walked or sometimes rode out, | 
calling on his parishioners, and finding in this social interchange, 
which to most pastors is a laborious though enjoyable duty, his | 
rest and recreation. It was his rule not to work after tea; but 
this rule was like those of a Greek grammar, it had more excep- 
tions than examples. He was an assiduous student; but he never 
He used a book as a bee does a flower, 
took the honey out of it and then left it. In his work of compo- 
sition he was accustomed to read up on the topic till he was thor- 
oughly familiar with it. Then closing his eyes, he would by a 
j rare power of historic imagination transport himself into the 


was up 
there till 


accumulated a library. 


| scene which he was about to describe, and paint with his pen what | 
he had seen in a mental vision. The elements of this vision were 
made up out of the previous studies, but I think after the studies | 


| 
were completed he rarely consulted authorities while he wrote. 


He had a rare power of abstraction, and, what is still more rare, 
a power of coming out of the past and returning to it again 
almost instantly. His study was always accessible; his children 
came and went; he never declined himself to a caller; and, how- 
ever busy he might be, I think he never regretted to see a friend. 
He would leave the death-bed of De Soto or the battle-field of 
Napoleon, answer a question about the household or give a greet- 
ing to acaller, and go back to his unfinished picture without losing 
from it a figure or a color. 





As in so many other instances of rare 
success, much of its secret was due to his wife. She was his 
amanuensis: wrote much at his dictation; copied much that 
he wrote in abbreviated hand; carried on most of his correspon- 
dence ; corrected proof and sometimes revised manuscript; and, 
in a word, relieved him of the greater part of that drudgery 
which is a necessary incident to a literary career. Add to this 
that he was never in a hurry. He always, however pressed with 


work, wrote with a quiet mind. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—>———- 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s Monthly is unusually readable this month, and 
contains a good variety of articles which hit the happy mean 
between frivolity and profundity. One of the best of these 
is an account of the practice of archery, by James Maurice 
Thompson, the Indiana poet and story-teller, who is a 
devotee of the bow. The accompanying pictures are pretty 
enough to send parents as well as boys to the shops in quest 
of bow and arrows. ‘ The Battle of Bunkerloo”’ is an amus- 
ing sketch. Graver articles describe the recuperation of 
Richmond since the war, shawl-making in Scotland, and the 
last Indian council ever held on the Genesee River. In the 
Culture and Progress department, Dr. Holland puts the maga- 
zine on President Hayes’s ground. The department of The 
Atlantic Monthly to which we first turn is the newly estab- 
lished Contributors’ Club, which, under Mr. Howells’s super- 
vision, is a very agreeable free parliament for the discussion 
of literary, art, and social topics. It is worth while to have 
a place in which an honest man may confess, as does a writer 
this month, that he thinks Tennyson’s dramas pretty poor 
reading. The critical letters in this department are always 
candid and worth attention, whether the reader agrees with 
them or not. In the body of the magazine there is the 
pleasant beginning of a new novel by T. B. Aldrich, and one 
of W. D. Howells’s sketches. No American writer can so 
adorn a slender subject or a delicate plot with enjoyable 
touches of humor and fancy. In Harper's Magazine is a 
readable paper on Westminster Abbey, with numerous illus- 
trations, and a curious little account of the snow-banners 
which sometimes adorn the mountains of California. Bret 
Harte’s poem, with which the magazine opens, prettily 
expresses in a child-fable the mercy of God toward his chil- 
dren. Lippincott’s Magazine continues its readable series 
of papers on the Rhine, by Lady Blanche Murphy; magnifies 
Sainte-Beuve, the French critic, in an article by Mrs. Sarah 
B. Wister; presents an account of the schools of France, by 
C. H. Harding; and begins a serial story by that powerful 
writer, Mrs. Harding Davis. Henry James, Jr., whom we 
| like as an observer better than a novelist, draws a sharply 
outlined picture of Easter-tide and the Christmas season in 
London. The Galaxy contains two good biographical 
| articles’; one on George Sand, by Mr. James, who has an 
article in at least two of the magazines every monin ; and one 
on Charlotte Bronté, by Amanda B. Harris. The latter is 
thin and unsatisfactory, and contains nothing new. “ The 
Gospel of Culture,” by Dr. T. M. Coan, is a defense of Matthew 
| Arnold’s works and ways. Dr. Coan himself is a sort of 
American Matthew Arnold, minus the Established Church, 
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| Romance,” by T. 


and frozen ten or twenty degrees colder, so he writes of the 
apostle of “sweetness and light,’ with something like 
enthusiasm._——Appletons’ Journal presents an excellent 
miscellany of stories and poems, save a remarkable article 
on kissing, whose transfer from the waste-paper basket to the 
copy-box is a mystery. The editorial pages are admirably 
written. The National Repository, under Dr. Curry’s 
management, has greatly improved, and the present number, 
which is the first of his second volume, is full of good arti- 
cles for Sunday reading. The magazine may be roughly 
described as a sort of Methodist edition of Harper's with a 





| dash of the Eclectic thrown in ——The Eclectic presents its 
| usual excellent monthly summary of current English litera- 
| ture-——The juveniles, St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, are 


good this month. No periodicals in the country more con- 


| Spicuously display the editorial faculty. 


Vest- Pocket Series. ‘“ Favorite Poems” by Thomas Hood ; 
“Favorite Poems,” by John Greenleaf Whittier; ‘ Tales of 
the White Hills,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; “ Legends of 
New England,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; “ A Rivermouth 
B. Aldrich; ‘“ Miss Mehetabel’s Son,” 
by T. B. Aldrich. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co—The 
publishers of the Vest-Pocket Series are issuing its new vol- 
umes with great rapidity now-a-days, and we infer that some 
months’ work of the printers and binders is put forth of a 
sudden, for the benefit of summer travelers. One of the new 
ideas is the publication of half a dozen volumes of well- 
chosen selections from standard poets, each of which gives, 
for half a dollar, pretty much all of the most popular 
pieces of the several authors, together with pictures from 
the larger editions. In the last lot we have such selections 
from Hood and Whittier, together with two books of Haw- 
thorne’s matchless tales, and two of T. B. Aldrich’s very 
pretty and artistic sketches. The list of Mr. Osgood is so 
rich in American copyrights that a high standard of choice 
is easily maintained. Fault used to be found with his house 
in that, owning books which the public must buy any way, 
it issued them at a high price; but this is no longer true, if it 
ever was. (32mo. Cloth, 50 cents each.) 

The Gospel Invitation. 


Sermons related to the Boston 
revival of 1877. 


Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co.— 
The last sermon in this collection, that by Professor Park 
on “The Prominence of the Atonement,” would make this 
book valuable, even if none of the other sermons were note- 
worthy. A sermon by Professor Park is always a treasure. 
This one is peculiarly so. And there is the sermon by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, on “ Faith the Source of Faithfulness,” 
which has called outso vigorous a protest against its theology 
from the Rev. Washington Gladden. Dean Gray, Dr. Vin- 
ton, and the Rev. W. W. Newton, of the Episcopalians; Dr. 
Lorimer, Professor Caldwell, and Mr. Gordon, of the Baptists ; 
President Warren and Dr. Mallalieu, of the Methodists; Drs. 
Peabody and Ellis, of the Unitarians; and Dr. Alden, and 
Messrs. Herrick, Dunning, and Grout, of the Congregational- 
ists, go to make up its variety of the representative preach- 
ers of Boston and vicinity. Naturally one looks for the 
names of Phillips Brooks and Mr. Murray ; but in spite of 
any omissions there is enough in the volume to interest any 
Christian reader, and to do credit to the Boston pulpit. The 
page of the book is attractive, with its good paper and large 
clear type. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. By George Ward 
Nichols. New York: Harper & Brothers —This very hand- 
some volume has a practical as well as an artistic value. 
The writer, who is a resident of Cincinnati, has hitherto been 
known in literature only as the author of a history of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. In the present work he gives an 
account of the progress of art education in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, 
states how it can be advantageously applied to industry, and 
furnishes a practical scheme of art instruction in the United 
States. All three divisions of the work are valuable, the 
European chapters the most so, perhaps. The style is simple 
and practical, and there is nothing in the book which cannot 
Le profitably read by artisans as well as artists. The accom- 
panying illustrations are numerous and finely executed, and 
the printing and binding are of a high order of excellence. 
(8vo, pp. 211. Cloth, $4.00.) 


Reconciliation of Science and Religion By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
collection of separate essays by Chancellor Winchell, though 
written at various times, and discussing different topics of 
current interest, is virtually a single treatise. Dr. Winchell, 
who is himself a profound scientist, finds, in recent discoy- 
eries, new proofs of the truth of revelation. The old “argu- 
ment from design” he fortifies, not throws over, and he 
boldly asserts that Genesis, far from being obsolete, is so 
completely in accord with modern science* that it must have 
been written under more than natural influences.- As for 
evolution, Dr. Winchell does not take strong hostile ground, 





rather favoring it to a certain extent; but he regards 
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it as a proof of the existence of an intelligent. 
Creator. (12mo, pp. 403. Cloth.) 


TTome as it Should Be. By 1. D. Barrows, 
D.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips.—An ex- 
cellent and pithy treatise on the ethics of 
home life. It contains advice to young men 
and maidens, to the newly married, to parents, 
and to children. If the strong common sense 
and true piety which these pages commend 
could rule in every household, there would 
be little domestic unhappiness. It is of a size 
to be carried in the pocket, or slipped into the 
satchel. (18mo, pp. 102. Paper.) 

Poems of Places. 
worth Longfellow. 


Edited by Henry Wads- 
Spain, 2 vols. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.—Mr. Longfellow’s 
library of local poetry is lengthening, and now 
numbers a dozen volumes, These latest issues 
contain the cream of the descriptive poetry 
written about one of the most romantic of 
countries. Had Mr. Lowell been sent to Spain 
a few years earlier, the collection would have 
been still richer. (16mo, pp. 256, 274. Cloth, 
$1.00 each.) 


Scholar's Hand-Book. Part VIII. Studies 
in the Acts. By the Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
—This compact and well-arranged help to the 
study of the International Lessons for the last 
half of this year, is as good as any number 
which has preceded it; and this is saying no 
little in its praise. It is printed on better 
paper than the former volume of the series. 

Dot and Dime. Boston: Loring.—This is 
a very agreeable and amusing book. The sad 
side of negro life is very dismal, but its bright 
side is very gay. Theauthor of thisstory has 
evidently drawn her “two characters in ebony” 
from the life, and she has made a wonder- 
fully vivid and entertaining picture. (Sq. 
16mo, pp. 192. Paper, 50 cents.) 


The Rangeley and Richardson Lakes. By 
Charles A. J. Farrar. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard.—This is a serviceable, because the only, 
guide-book to a charming lake region in Maine. 
It is, however, not above the suspicion of per- 
sonal puffery in its notices of hotels, etc. (16mo, 

27. Paper, 50 cents.) 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Lessons rrom Evrorran Scuoorts and the American 
Centennial. By Birdsey Grant Northrop, LL.D. 
(Fifth Edition.) 8vo, pp. 10%, Paper, 50 cents. 
New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Tuackeray: His Literary Career. By John 
Brown, M.D. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 
109, Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Hitisipe AND Seasipe in Poetry. Edited by Lucy 
Larcom, (A Companion to “ Roadside Poems,”) 
lémo, pp. 303, Cloth. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger,) 


An Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, Pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger,) 


Ovtver Cromwett. By Thomas Carlyle. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 111, Cioth, 50 cents, 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Law ror THe Ciercy. By Sandford A. Hudson, 
Counselor-at-Law. 16mo, pp. 192. Cloth, $1.00, 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co (Claxton, Remsen, 
& Haffeltinger.) 


Cucrenes or Curistenpom. Lectures Critical and 
Historical. By the Rey. Alfred James Bray. 
8vo, pp. M41. Cloth. Montreal: The Milton 
League. 


Sprinc. By James Thomson. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
3zmo, pp. 80. Cloth, 50 cents, Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger.) 

Crystat Sones. By J. W. ‘Bischoff and Otis F, 


Presbrey. I2mo, pp. 128. Boards, 35 cents, 
Poledo, Ohio: W. W. Whitmey, 11L Summit Street, 
By George M. Towle. With Map. 
18mo, pp. 87. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R, 
Osgood & Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Mopern GREECE. 


Sararoca. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life: A 
True Story of 1787. 1l2mo, pp. 400. Cloth, $1.00. 
Philadelphia; T. B, Peterson & Brothers, 


Tue Tex ComMANDMENTS. , BR. W. M.A, 
16mo, pp. 258. Papers ntreal: TR@ Milton 
League, a 


Pamphlets. 


Sixty-First Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society, Presented May 10,1877. New York : Ameri- 
ean Bible Society. 


The Difficulties and Advantages of Bible Trans- 
lation. A Sermon before the American Bible So- 
ciety, May 6, 1877, by William M. Taylor, D.D. New 
York: American Bible Society, 





| THE SUNDAY 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Tue wonderful increase in the sale of 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast’ Cocoa is 
the fullest indorsement of its superior excel- 
lence as the best light drink known for 
feeble stomachs. 


Ir you wish to cure your cough, use Spen- 
cer’s Chloramine Pastilles. Druggists all 
sellthem. Principal Depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents for sam- 
ple box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., Special 
Agents, Phila. 


One of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc., is the Com- 
panion to the Bible, by the American Tract 
Society, New York, Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Few, if any, of the Sunday-school papers, 
uniformly keep before the mind of the young 
reader the one all-important question of the 
salvation of the soul. The Labor of Love 
published by Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Illinois, is often commended as excelling in 
this particular. Adding to this the fact that 
it is finely illustrated and beautifully printed, 
it certainly should have a place in every 
Sunday-school. 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have now on gale, Summer Excursion 
Tickets to all the principal points of interest 
and attraction in the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States and Canada, giving all the 
privileges of first-class tickets, and sold 
at greatly reduced rates, affording passen- 
gers a choice of over 1000 routes, combining 
expedition, comfort, pleasure and safety. 
The Summer Excursion Route Book, just 
issued for free distribution, is elegantly il- 
lustrated, and contains descriptions of all 
prominent resorts, and complete information 
of routes and rates. Excursion Tickets and 
copies of the book can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Ticket Offices of the Company 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, and Altoona. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Saratoga Sprines.—Drs, Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the 
Christian and Literary elite seeking health or pleas- 


ure. For full information send for descriptive 
circular. 


PIANO S War on high prices. Hard times. 
1,000 employees must have work. 
omens = New 7), octave rosewood case $650 
Pianos for $175, 
New 9 stop organs, $65, 12 stop, $75. 
0 R G AN Unheard of reductions, Sales over 
oes $1 .00),000 annually. Lowest prices 
ever offered. Senton 6 to 15 days’ test trial. Money 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. Buy direct from the manufacturer and avoid 
the monopolists. Thousands in use and all are 
satisfied. Send for special offers and Illustrated 
“‘ Advertiser” free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








AGREAT OFFER }! ure natn 
aathesge Hard Times 
dispose of 1 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Jnstall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. ‘2? Stop Organs 
$50, .4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted, LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East }4th St., Union square, Ki. Y. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: “ Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ ” is a beautiful little instrument. Sim- 

ly perfect. The chime of two and one-half octavo 
ells, and the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the player, are fine. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—{Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these instru- 
ments with confidence, from personal knowledge.— 
{N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 

















quality.—{Christian Intelligencer, 








SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


S. 8S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ONTHEACTS 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 





“Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. ... Simple, attractive, correct, and | 
judicious in the use of learning.”—Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 7 

“Incomparably the best we know for the next | 

uarter’s lessons.”—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in The 

hristian Weekly. 

“A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible | 
class.”—Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 


A. 8. BARNES & 00., Publishers, N.Y. | 
NOW READY. 


The Gospe 
InvitetiO€ icc sosenasn| 
JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Alcott’s School a Type of God’s Moral 
Government? A Review of Joseph Cook’s Theory of 
the Atonement. By Rev. WasHineton Griappen. 
16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 

The ey A criticised in this little book may be 
found in “The Gospel Invitation.” 








Sermons related to the | 
Boston Revival of 1877. | 
By Seventeen Clergymen | 








At bookstores generally, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
381 Washington St., Bostan 


MARK TWALN’S 


A volume every ed- 
itor, or literary person, 
should possess. — New 
York I 
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The most ingenious, 
n and handy Scrap- 
Book of the age.—Caris- 
tian Union. 


PATENT PREPARED PAGE 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— 
al New- Yorker. 

A neat affair, and it now becomes as easy to file 

—_~ x. scrap as it is to stamp a letter.—Baltimore 





It leaves nothing to be desired in the way of neat- 
ness and convenience.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Prices from $1.25 to $3.50 each, including postage, 
For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers, or Gopies 


— on receipt of price. Send for a descriptive 
is 


SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Bianx Boox Manvura 
lg and 121 William Street.New York. 





BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
l6mo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





ALSO, 


Manual of Forms 


For BAPTISM, ADMISSION TO THE COMMU- 
NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 





BY THE REV. A, A. HODGE, D.D. 
16mo. LIMP CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACH, Business Superintendent, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADIES’ WHITE SILK GLOVES, 9c. PAIR, 
Lisle Thread Gloves, 5 to 25c. Silk frills, 

Children’s Balbriggan hose, 35ce. Silk Clocks. 
French Rib Hose, silk imitation, 1244, 25 to 374e. 
Ladies’ Fine Fancy Hose, 1244, 25, 50c. to $1. 
Beautiful Hamburg Ed ing, 5, 8, 12% to Suc. 
Fine, Soft Wool Flannels, 12%, 18, 25 to 50c. 
Combs, Hair and Tooth Brushes, 4, 10 to 25c. 
Pear! Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 1244, 25 to 5uc, 


OWEN EVANS’ CXeap Store, 
128 North Eighth St., door below Cherry 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

, POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys. 
Classical, Commercial, Military: in each best, 
See Prospectus. 


= D. A, HOLBROOK’S 
CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 

SING SING, N.Y. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY§FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars address the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys, on 
Penna. R. R., 44 miles from Phila. Terms mod- 











erate. No extras. Preparation for College or 
Business, Rev. J. L, Landis, 





(Vol. XIX., No. 25. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


inca STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY FOR 1877. 
200 pages, with Map and Illustrations. 

Circulars of all the leading schools combined in 
this one publication, a standard medium of com- 
munication between schools and intending patrons, 
wherein parents and guardians may obtain all the 
information relating to the better class of scholastic 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec- 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of, 
without the inconvenience incident to the usual 
means of collecting the same. 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt or 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 


| GRATUITOUSLY 


HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
charge to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 


| pupil, to parent. Send for specimen copy. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square (Broadway side), New York, 


— Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
an Boarding Schools, Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses ; gives information of good Schools to 
Parents. 

Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute,” 
affords superior facilities for meeting any demand. 

For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 


—_— PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 











Henry T. Wright, A.M., Associate Principals. 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 
education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Il 


Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott, ) 
J 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The fall session of this well-known schoo! will 
open September 11th, 

Board with room and light only $175, for the 
school year. Tuition in English course. $20 to $36 
per year. One fourth off these charges for ministers’ 
daughters. Music, French, Painting, etc., also at 
very reasonable rates. Send for catalogue. 

REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 
REV. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt. 


ELOCUTION 


Andthe seashore. Sea Cliff, Long Island, Summer 
Class in Elocution., opening July 17 and closing 
August8. A limited number of boarders, Send 
stamp for particulars to Anna Randall Vieh|, Editor 
of the “Quarterly Elocutionist,” and author of 
“Reading and Elocutionist,” ‘“‘Choice Readings,” 
ete, 


~ HOWLAND SCHOOL 


For Advanced Education of Young Women at 


on Cayuga Lake, Central 

UNION SPRING N.Y. 14th year—1876-7. 

wpectally attractive as a homelike institution. Pre- 

paratory and collegiate departments. Send for cir- 

cular. President, HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE, ; 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 
admission apply to 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. Holyoke plan. ‘Ihe twenty-third year will 
commence September 5, |877. Board, ‘tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $l7v per annum. 
Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial Coilege. Founded 1802. A Sea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route.from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., &. Greenwich, R. I. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. For 
circulars, address, 2 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE—At East Greenwich, R. I. 

A seaside summer school for teachers and pu- 
pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and musi- 
eal Courses. July 22to August 25. ‘lerms moderate, 
For circulars address E, TOURJEE, Musie Hall, 
Boston. 


‘ke ME tases Wap é 6? 
English and French Family School for Young 
Ladies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn, 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above. 
West Penna. Classical and Scientific Institute. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open 
grate in eachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONES, A. M. 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa, 


YINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 

) Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, snd Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details, 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





The Leading Sunday-school Music Book! 


HEAVENWARD. 


The new collection of Sunday-school Songs by 
James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite 
Writers, including the best Hymns and Music by 
the late P. P. BLISS. : 

This is the only new song book containing Mr. 
Bliss’s most popular songs, the ones that have made 
his name famous throughout Europe and America, 

tev, J, B. Atchinson, of Detroit, writes: ; 

“To say that I am pleased and delighted with 
‘Hreavenwarp’ is but feebly to express my high 


estimation of it. In comparison with my other 
one hundred and thirty-three Sunday-school music 
books I place ‘Heavenwarp’ in the A No.1 rank.’”’ 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have 
been received from Sunday-school workers through- 


nN the country. 
25 cents for sample copy (in paper covers) 
and examine for yourself. Price, bound in boards, 
35 cents. $30.00 per hundred, Sold by most book- 
sellers. 
Bg- NEW ANTHEM BOOK—READY JULY 1.°@& 
By Mr. J. B. Herbert, 
Chapel Anthems. assisted by the best 
writers of the day. Will supply a long-felt need for 
. colleetion of new, short, easy, and practical 
Anthems for Choirs, ete. Specimen pages free. 
Sample copy mailed for $1.25. Catalogues of Music 
} i Sheet Music sent free. 


KS ane 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


“Low Priced. Masic Books 


( Bellak’s Method for Piano. , 

Winner's “ New Schools” for Cabinet Organ, 
for Piano, for Melodeon, for Guitar, for 
Violin, for Flute, for Accordion, for Ger- 

man Accordion, for Fife, for Clarionet, for 
Flageolet, for Piccolo, for Banjo, and for 

| Cornet. 

| Winner's “ Perfeet Guides” for a part of the 

| above. 

Winner's “ Easy Systems” for a part of the 
above. 

| Winner's “ Party Dances.” Violin and Piano. 

U 


Send 


300 








BOOKS, 





“nts 


Wanner’s “Dance Music.” Flute and Piano. 

Winner's “Union Coilection.” Violin and 
Piano. 

Winner’s “ Duets for Flute and Piano.” 

Winner’s “ Melodeon Primer.” 

Winner’s “ New Teacher for Flute.” 

( Clarke’s $ Instructor for Reed Organ, 

| Clarke’s $ Instructor for Piano. 

) Clarke’s $ Instructor for Violin. 











| Winner’s Duets for Violin and Flute. 
{ Violin Amusements. Winner. 
Flute Bouquet. Winner. 
Easy System for Piano. Winner. 
| Eaton’s Method for Cornet, 
| Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. 
About 50 books are here mentioned, all having 
easy. pleasing, popular music, and the Instructors, 
Mi 


thods, Schools, ete,, have plain instructions. 
4> Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. EZ. DITSON 4& CO. 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit FREE, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$65 2 $17 
$12 
$66 
AGERTS! 


$5 to 20 
aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 


$10 0 free. Samples, 25 cents. 


FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 
@ month and expen 


8 
ses, to sell our 
WE GOODS To DEALERS. Samples FREE. 85 


Send Sc. stamp to insure anewer. 
Ry AGENTS WANTED to sell the LIFE of 





a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $ out- 
fit free. H. Hauiert & Co., Portland, Maine. 





$8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, New York City. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5- 





Want SALESMEN on a regular salary of 





S. FOSTER & CO. Cincinnati, 0. 

President R. B. HAYES, given in full in Tue 
Nationat Hanp Kook or AMERICAN Progress. Edited 
by Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 500 pages, $2. 
Agents sell 40 per day, 22,000 sold, 

E. B, TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘THE FULL meet 4 THE WONDERFUL 
SARE 


Moody and ‘Sankey 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, 
and best. Has double the amount of matter, more 
aud better illustrations, and is every way superior. 
744 large pages. Price $2.00. Be not deceived. Buy 
the best. Agents send for circular with best terms 
ever heard of. Address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


MAP OF ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS. 








One of the best helps for the International Les 
sons for the next six months is our large Map, il 
lustrating the travels of St. Paul. Size, 118 by 
x) S Printed on cloth. Can be sent by 

ul Py $12 50; for cash, $10.00, 


VELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

Sent C.0.D. For examination, all charges paid, No 

risk. No humbug. Write for catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, | 


15,000 QUARTERLIES. 


The demand for The Scholars’ Quarterly is 
greater than ever. The edition for the third 
quarter (July, August, and September) has 
already reached one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand copies. Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion, whether for a large number or for asingle 
copy as a specimen. To supply your class 
with the Quarterly for these three months 
will cost for each scholar but seven cents; or 
but thirteen cents for each tothe end of the 
year. A single copy one year costs 25 cents; 
100 copies one year, $25. Subscriptions taken 
for three or six months at the yearly rate. 


Specimen copies seven cents each. 
ADDRESS, 








JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTIAN UNION EXTRAS 


NOW READY. 


No. 4.—THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with a Map embracing the Seat of 
War and the surrounding country.) Comprising in the following articles the origin and 
rowth of the Eastern Question; I. Wao are THE Turks? II. Waar ts Russia? 
Il. Tae Crzistran Provinces. IV. Tue Two Rewicions. V. How roe WAR BEUAN. 
VI. Tue Seator War. VII. Prospects AnD PROBABILITIES. 
The other extras are :— 


No. 1.—OUR CHURCH WORK. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., on Church Work. 

No. 2._HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. By the 2ev. Lyman Abbott. Giv- 

ing plain and practical directions to Sunday-school teachers and other lay students of 
the Bible. 

No. 3._HENRY WARD BEECHER IN THE WEST, (with steel-plate 
engraving of Mr. Beecher.) In which he has given sketches of the people and places on 
his Western Lecture Tour. 


pay Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any two numbers for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION isa comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper. 


Terms, $3 00 per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. To new subscribers on trial 
for four een, $1.00. Send stamp for sample copy. 











A Series of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. 











VINCENT, Moopy, TRUMBUL 
Petz, and all other Santee Snes agree 
that a good Concordance and Bible Text Book are in- 
dispensable to the Christian Teacher's greatest suc~ 
cess. For the sum of Two Dollars only I offer to send 
Cruden’s Concordance of 


|} OW READY. 
Case’s Bible Atlas, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
IN THE STUDY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS, 

This work contains SIXTEEN PAGES OF 
COLORED MAPS. Quarto size. Executed in 
beautiful styleand covering the whole ground 
of Biblical Geography. 

It also contains 16 pages of EXPLANATORY 
NOTES ON THE MAPS, (equal to 50 octavo 

ages,) and a complete ALPHABETICAL IN- 

EX, so arranged as to direct one not only to 
the particular map he wants to consult, but also 
to the exact part of it where the town, lake, river, 
or mountain sought for is to be found. 

“It would not be easy to see how the work could 
be improved. We commend it unreservedly as up 
to the times, accurate, clear, and handy.”—Sunday 
School Times. 

“ We know of no Scripture Atlas as good as this at 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 





BIBLE REFERENCES 


and the Bible Text Book of more than Twenty-five 
Thousand Scripture Lie arranged under about 
80 





Two Thousand Heading: Persons, ces and Sub- 
jects. The retail price of the former is Two Dollars, 
and ofthe latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
will be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
Pastors and Superintendents will please tell their Sun- 
Le a Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
ent, will be given for a club often or more. D. 
Moody says, “ These books will help you to study the 
Word of God with profit. If you have not got them, 
them to-morrow, for every Christian ought to have 
em.” For sale by 
Sanage Internationa) EBM SUN Bupey 
ternational Sunday-School Supply Co. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





















the same price.”—T he Congregationalist. By Mail, free of Postage, at these prices. 
“Itis an excellent assistant in the study of the Wh Ti 4 
Bible, and its use will be of great advantage to the | 4 ite Lawn Ties, tor men 25 
teacher and the scholar.”— The Advance. P 1 — Unlaundried Shirt, linen front, and -s 
“This Atlas deserves all the commendations it , - - 
has received. It is as accurate as it is attractive in | 2 Sensing wane “peers, late style,_________. 25 
appearance, and as complete and convenient as it is 1 Black Silk Neck Bow 25 
anne “_ Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., member of the | } Russia Leather Pocket Book --_----------_- 50 
Bible Revision Committee. ’ ; 25 Springs Diamond Bustle, latest 1 25 
Quarto size, price, $1.00 per copy. Specimen copies 20 ie a the rye hoenetcieeinenianeneren 1 00 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. * ay’ Abdeani — Skirt_-_--------~------- 75 
‘Trustworthy and capable agents of either sex are Mod ¥o ; — enoet 2 7 
wanted in every town to sell this Atlas. Address Bon T UE eee es 1 2 
O.D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 302 Asylum Street, | Bon Ton (Extra long) Corset_-—__- “-- at 39 
Hartford. Conn 20 Yds. Heavy Gros Grain Black lb ientinmendins 26 00 
————— —_—— — Le 4 3 Knot Black Silk Fringe, per yd-.... 1 00 
TEW BOOKS, PD, LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, | Light 5“ = % Oe easton 75 
IN 7 ek OTE Black or Colored 2 button Kid Gloves_______. 1 00 
OUR PET. By Maria Bruce Lyman--_--__--__ $1 00 | Spray of Flowers( Rose-leaf, bud, and flower). 20 
HIDDEN TREASURE. By the author of Spray of Fine French Flowers__.-...--------- 35 
ot I NLT, 1 50 | Small Rose, 10c., Large_ 15 











. N / . A. Hopkins, A tem- Black or Brown Silk Fan, 8 in., 25c., 10 in. 50 
a ee ee Cut Stick Fan, Black Silk ° & 
PAR. oe eae oe nese Fans from 5c. to 1 00 





Pp <=--<< 


JAS. D. CARLISLE, 
37 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Assorted Decalcomanies, or35 different Fer- 
2() eign Stamps for 10c. J. A. Pierce, 75 Madi 
son St., Chicago, 








my 





From Advertisers. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 
15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
rst advertisement, numerous letters satisfie 
me I had found a medium of the greatest value. 

I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by oom 
that cannot possibly be made good, anc believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, #c., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.] 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square, New York.] 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that [ 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 
nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your paper oftener than 
from any other paper in which I have advertised 
this season. 


(From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
January 19, 1877.} 

{t is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then a paper that brings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested, I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
advertisement in your columns. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 

inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices : 
ad line (as above). 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


FREE To PASTORS 
SS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A List of Forty Sunday-school Concert Exercises 
not on my previous catalogues. Also, a List of 
Helps in Bible Study, recommended by Miss F, E. 
Wiiarp. the female evangelist, who has so success- 
fully aided Mr. Moody in his revival work. Also, a 
Description of the Best Bible for Bible Students, 

Send a+ne-cent stamp for postage. These last two 
items will be supplied to all enclosing a stamp, 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Apply to 
EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 




















Time and Labor Saved, 


A new thing under the sun, “ The Complete 
Plaiter.” Easily attached to sewing cetehincs ae 
— you can make plaiting in any width, either 
knife plaiting or box plaiting, if you can use a sew- 
ing machine, and so cheap that on receiving $1.00 I 
will send by mail to any address, with instructions. 
AGENTS WANTED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

JAS. D. CARLISLE, 
37 Fitth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
O| any press. Larger sizes for large work. 

Do your own printing and adver tising 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old. Can be 
made a money making business any- 
where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata- 
logue to KELSEY & CO., Mannuf’s, Meriden. Conn. 








CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 


sURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


For sale by al] leading Grocers. 
MADE ONLY BY 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & C0. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SUATE MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.: 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila. 

















NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 16,000 
pupils since 1867, 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
instruction for $15, Musical, Literary, and Art 
courses. 4 terms a year. Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


2 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 centa, 
post-paid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


—$—()»_—_———- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


$2.15 each. 
1.90 “* 
165 * 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - + « 
“ 15 to 29 a "“* 
30 Copies and upwards, - 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 
(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 


———$) —_— 


Supscripuons will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. 


same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 


clude both county and state. | 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 


will please give the name of the person to whom the | 


paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 


Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


—_——jQ—__—_——_ 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 


with helps, in the line of their special work, to | 
It is | 


which teachers and scholars have not access. 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tur Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tur Sunpay Scnoon Tinmes, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tur Tioes. 


—_———— 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 
100 Copies, one month, ° . a 
100 7 ome year, = = = 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


-60 


——$.-___——_ 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 
100 7 25.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


one year, - - . 


——_—_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—o— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive | 


7.20 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin's Electric Soap, 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—*. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over | 


the WHOLE WORLD. 


The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: 


“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 


of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. 


This Soap was the only 


PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained 


rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Sx 
Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 


I 


Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. 


it is to all others. 


Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 
it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. Send 


at once. 






\CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


a The perfume of Coreate & Co.’s CASHMERE Bovquet Extract and 


Q TortetT Powper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





[Vpl. XIX., No, 28. 


“SKEKING THE FRIENDLESS 
CHILDREN.” * 





BY THE REV. W. MITCHELL. 
Seeking the frien children 
Strayed from the Shepherd's fold 
\idin he irdian ls 
As ia i i 
nder t leath-damp archway 
ut on old, wet stair; 
There, where the lonesome lamplight 
embles with sickly glar 
Never a father's blessing 
Never a mothe: s care; 
Never a hand of soothing 
Passed through the unkempt hair. 
Never. except in ¢ es 
Aug (10 vy know: 
if ea g hin 
{) nig { © 
Lend us a hand t t 
M \ a S : 
Pity frien 
Jear in asa 








Fathers and friends and sisters 
Help us to win tl er 

Would you not like to see them 
Stand on the golden shore ? 


Friend, with a child in heaven, 
Heer fr it ealls to yoa 

Bidding you help some wanderer 
O tl 


1 ¢ <p ry 7 y + 
nD vo tLbese Mansions too 








* These verses, by the author of “The Palace o’ 

the King,” are append to the Second Annual 

| Report of the Home for Friendless Children, 
| Dundee, and reprinted in the London Christi in 


| 


THE BEST S.S. Papers in the FIELD 


dest Sunday-School paper in the wortd, Faultless 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


with richly-colored 


the little ones of the Infant Class. 
Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. 


You are invited to Send for Specimens. 
ADDRESS 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations, 
The Little Sower'" oldest, largest, ; 


handsomest, and | . 
| day-school Teachers, devoted to Sunday-school les 

typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful | sons and Sunday-school work. By C. P. J 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. | Fresh, full and vigorous. The best of its class. $1.0 


The Little Chief Superbly illustrated | 


Christian Always—Sectarian Never. 

A large Mag 
The Golden Lesson pe for Sur 
Jacot 


per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. 


As a pupil’s Lesson 
The Good Seed Leaf is soconvemient 





pictures—is the largest and finest paper published for | in form, and so perfect in make-up, that itis recog 


nized as the Model Lesson Paper 
100 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 


Compare them with others, then SELECT THE BEST 
SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 








any of these publications, can make payment for | 


the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 


9 shillings. 
3 shillings 
1s. 6d. 
These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 
1 


Advertising Rates. 


per line (12 lines to 


25 cts. 


Ordinary Advertisements 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 





Special Notices: per line (as above), - . 30 cts. 


Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - . 50 cts, 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent.on 4 insertions 
10 « “ 8 

uw (C “13 “ 

» « 36 “ 

os, 52 “ 


az Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue, 


——_———_—_ 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, | 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Panapetrau. 





would say: Ist. Their Theology Department has no 
equal. 2d. Their Sunday-school Department has the 
beat and latest Books from all the Sanday-schoo! 
| publishers. Also, 2 extra cheap Libraries. 3d. Books 

sold only by subsersption. Best book on Moody and 
others. Send for particulars and catalogues. 


Welcome Tidings 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 


BY MESSRS. 


LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY, 


| Including the last HYMNS and MUSIC of the 


ao P. P. BLISS. 


This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of Mr. BLISS, or in which they have any interest 


Every Sunday-schoo! should have 


Welcome Tidings 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection, and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Musie If your bookseller does not seli 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, in 
Beard Covers, $30 per 100; 34 cents by mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, en receipt ef 
rwenty-Ave conte, 


JOHN CHURCH & 00., 


WaMAIN, = 
| bieew fork. CINCINNATI. 





KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starc 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, GAKE, ETC. 


| N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York, | 


CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 






We: 2: 20 Vein, Wiese TR. 
6.3 2 SO. Dice ee. 
i Se 8 8 OSE eee 12 SO. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


THA cHE RSs 


SEND TO THE 


| SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


} No. 76 East 9th Street, New Yi 





For everything needed in your work. Library 
j00ks—Ch ice ~ct } 





Papers, Ques m Books, Teachers 


Bit ies, et 
G. M. VAN DERLIP., 
Depositary. 


HENRY HOYT'S 


\CHEAP 8.8. LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


No. 1. 50 vols. 18mo Reduced fr . to $15 
No.2 3 “ lémo. : . SL.75 to 2¢ 
No, & 15 large 16mo ” * Wt ly 
No415 “ *“ 16me. * WMHto } 


Excellent books. Best cloth bindings. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, 


| BENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 








MEMORY. 


[From Chambe 


rs’s Journal.} 


Every one has a memory, but every one 


has not the same natural affinities, and 
therefore every one does not retain with 
equal facility the same sort of thing. One 
man, from taking a glance at an object, will 


sketch it correctly; another could not give 
a correct representation were he to labor 
fora month. Ther 1 of another is more for 
Cuvier or Knox, he 
his memory the names and forms 
ff hundreds of plants and animals. A 

of his 
cles, he 
housand of 
is, he could 
in his 
army; the like being related of L. Scipio 
and the Romans. The day following the 
irrival of Cinaes, am! jor of King Pyr- 
rhus, in Rome, he saluted by name all the 


en of the city. Our 


} } + 1 lke 
living objects, ana, i! Ke 


carries In 





urd has 
ow-ereatures, and, 
an name each oi 
= 


ti? . 
LIZelsS 


: a propensity for the faces 


must 









his fellow-ci 
remember the name of every soldier 
] 


senate and the ger 





George I! had an extraordinary 

r of recolle The taste of a 

. is f 1d, like Mezzo- 
r Alex 


every word he 





becomes 
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by wtih it retains its possessions? If 
Sensation, Perception, and Attention are 
the collecting fac ulties, Memory is “the 
conservative faculty”—the retainer of 
the collected treasures. 


With the power of throwing our whole 
mental vigor into any given act for the 
time being, a strong will can. generally 
insure a strong memory; and for under- 
standing then and retaining afterwards, 
half an hour of such absorption and concen- 
tration is worth more thar the longest day 
of day-dreaming—though day-dreaming, as 
an occasional relaxation, is not to be de- 


Now-a-days we are not at all surprised 
to see placarded about our towns large 
announcements of an “ eminent professor ” 
about to arrive, under whose tuition we 
may be initiated into the “Art of Memory,” 
whereby we may be taught to remember 
at will the heights of mountains, rows of 





dates, chronological events, and all things 
oming within the range of memory. It 
may be interesting to learn that this is no 
new art, for, by reference to Pliny, we find | 


that the art of memory was invented by 
Simonides des Melicus, and afte T wards per- 
fected by Metrodorus Sepsius, “by whicl 
a man micht learne to rehearse againe the 
same words of any discourse whatsoever 


It does not fall within the scope of this 
paper to enter upon the merits or demerits 
f this art ; ut we may conveniently bring 











ol ject to a close by relating a couple 
of anecdotes that bear upon it. 

Upon one occasion F y lersaid: “ None alive 
ever heard me pretend to the art of memory, 
who in my book have decried it as a tric ks, 
no art; and indeed is more fancy than 
memory. I confess, s me years since, when 
I came out of the pulpit ‘of St. Dunstan’s 
East, one | who since wrote a book thereof) 
told me in the vestry, before credible people, 


that he, in Sidney College, had taught me 


wry. I returned unto him: 


he art of nviem 





That it was not so, for I could not remem- 
ber that I had ever seen him before ! which 
I conceive was a real refutation.” 

Not very long ago, a lecturer upon the 
art of memory, whilst dining at a frotel in 
né of our provincial towns, was inquired 
for and called away suddenly; upon which 





finished his repast and hur- 
room. A moment or two 
‘ Ww aiter, coming around to 
hair lately occupied by the professor, 
his ] 1d exclaimed in aston- 
$s gracious, the memory 


” 














man has forgotten his umbrel lla! 


Four » Pieters 


FOR $61.00. 





These are not cheap Pictures, but a the pair | 
s, 


of excellent PHOTOGRAP 


“ MELANCHOL 


—fiDen 


“« MIRTH,” 


And the pair of finely finishea CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” 


—AND— 


“LAKE OF FOUR CANTONS,” 


Which were offered some years ago as premiums by 

the publishers of the “ Congregationalist.” 

The Photographs are mounted on stiff cardboard, 

and are 14 by 18. They are intended to impersonate 

the characters delineated by Milton in his well- 
. anion poems, “I) Penseroso” and *‘L’ 











s are mounted ready for framing, and 


th of American foe Swiss scenery, and are u- 

iarly suited, by reason of their similarity in subject, 
treatment, and coloring, to be companion pictures. 

The selling price of the four pictures was $4; but 

we have no further use for them as premiums, we 

r he balance on hand at the merely nominal 

foreither pair, or One Dollar for 

taken at our counter, or they 

stpaid. All orders should be 





W. L. GREENE & CO,, Publishers of 
The Congregationalist 
1 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BARLOW'S | 2 PAMLY Tit 
INDIGO-BLUB | 2. & S's Sot 


nd St, Phila. Pa 


o5 ELEGANT CARDS, ® styles, with name 10 cts | 
past paid GEOL REED «2 CO Naeaan. a I 





ou [R NAME> «xtra mis. VIS. CARDS 
J. & BOLCO ne oe cote pee 





“Th ey form a beautiful pair, illustrative | 





J.ESTEY & COMPANY, | twzsazs gous 


Ew ROUG PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both tp ey and Scholar. Its cost is 

| only 7 a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a & — 
Number, and be convinced, Kaa 

| NELSON & PHILLIPS, Poblishers, sot 805 
[Se sew York. 





~NEW COMMENTARY. 


ON THE WHOLE BIBLE, 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET ann BROWN 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
The best Commentary extant. 
| Commended by the most distinguished scholars & dwvinea, 
PRICE 0. 





| 


For full particulars address, 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


| THE 
“Chautauqua Assembly 


DAILY HERALD.” 
BRATTLE BORO, VT. | A thirty-two column folio daily paper will be 


* 


published at Fairpoint, N. Y., as the official organ 
of the great National Sunday-school Assembly to 
be held on the Assembly grounds at Fairpoint, 
in August next. 

This paper will contain full reports of the entire 
meeting, including nearly one hundred lectures 





No. 160.—Front View. No. 160.—Back View, 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 
- Chapels, etc., is proving a 
B | GRBAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before i , Rt . hed : 
urchasing an h r. and sermons irom 1@ Mos distinguis ied men in 
P = —_ the country, on Science, Reform, Sunday school 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE, Schuster’ eee 


il Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M, Editor. 
ustrated Catalogue sent free. Subscription price, postage | —s 
in clubs of not less than five 


SAXE 2b ROBERTSON, | Send names and cash to 


M. BAILEY, Financial Manager, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, samenenws & + 
No. 36 EAST 14th ST., UNION wtih ARE, NEW YORK. é >) ao, DB. SX. 





ne I) 








THE MOST EMINENT nes au- 
thors, such as Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof. Tyndall, “Rt. Hon. W. ".. Glad 
stone, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prot. 
duxley, R. A. Proctor, Frances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, Miss 
Thackeray. Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Jonald, Wm. Black, Anthony Trol- 
mg * Matthew Arnold, Henry Kin > 
ey, W. W. Story, Ruskin, C 
Tennyson, Browning, and mane 
thers, are represented in the 
pages of 


CHURCH FU RNITURE. $7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FounDRY. ASON & HAMLI 
Baperior Bells of Copper ond Tin, mounted | CABINET ORGANS. 


h th Rot i ngs, for Churches, 
Dubeote, Parma, Pasertes, Ce HIGHEST AWAEDS AT 


Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 








Alarms. Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspczes & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥. WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 7; i we 
oye Spe Paris, Vienna, Santiago. 0, Littell's Living Age. 














Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, : 
ia illu a ic s pa 1873; aS | Tue Lrvuse Acs has entered upon its 133d volume, 
ix” s fo atalognes sent “2, 


— ——— - P H 1 L A D E L P H 1 A, 1876. It furnishes to its readers the productions of the fore- 





| most authors above named and many oth- 
ll Os ty Oncans assicxep Frast Raw at Cuwrensrat. | ers: embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
| -Maize Flour Toilet Soap! Great variety of styles at prices which would be impowble for | by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
| work uf such ezecilence without unequaled faciiuties for manufacture, amount 
: EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: . 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap |— Unapproached by any other Periodical 


Fve octave double reed organ, 1 00 








M FI T il 1 ; with rgan, nine st 1 14 in the world, of the most valuable literary and scien- 

— Soa —- ve octave n, nine stops, tific matter of the day, from the pens of the lead- 

aize our o! et P Seid als with voix celeste, ing Essayists, Selentiats. Critics, Discoyw- 

} id also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until erers, and Editors, representing every depart- 
A great discovery'—a new soap compound! It rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy —* : . 

} g 7 P a payment of §1.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues fret, ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

| soothes, softens, and whitens the skin, has wonder- . Tus Lavise Ace (in which “ Every Sarcepar” has 

| ful healing and superi: “ss ashing prope ~y —> MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. been merged) is a weekly magazine giving more than 

} equall ly suited for t ath, nursery, and gene rement St. . 25 Usion Sq. - Wa Ave. ° 

| toilet. It is delightfully perfumed, and sold every- BOSTON. __ NEW YORE. CHICAGO. Three and a Quarter Thousand 


where at a paadaente price. Registered in Patent double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. | 2 7 


| It presents in an nexpensive form }, Sousidering it 
Mc KEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO, Philadelphia SAB BATH iuiahed of eoation, wah Geshneen, ovlnghalingetia 























































issue, and with a quatadnetaat com leteness 
| bn. RBOGERS’ in Powder attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
No. t Reviews, Critici«ms, Tales, Skete Travel and 

Ci t t f M 30 Vols. S C H O O L aie peas Eoery Scientific, Biographical, Histori- 
| 7 eal and Politica) Information. from the entire body 
j I ra e O agnesia. $10.00 net, L] B 5 A R | F S of foreign periodical literature. and from the pens 
| During the ¢ twenty Ose years it nae given No 2, 15 Vols., i of the 

unive satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the — . < a WITH 7 ee a 

best medicine for headache. sickness ite stonmaah, $12.50 net. ae mapa a . ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 
| heartburn, an complaints arising from acidit — a 04 . | « - i , 
| bilious and malarial divers. It onal ths blood om No. 3, 15 Volumes, SATISFACTION | uae fre oe Fs or Ta Hos - aa of 
| regulates the bowels. It is ouperier to Sensioms ga and “$:2.50 net. C JARANTEEL Soa ee ae, SE Se ae 

most mineral waters. For sale by ruggists. Canad Chen 8) U NITED. Biees b ” . 

p Library, No. 2, | The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Da. Crrumr. 
| Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, New ‘York City. so Vols. $20. way LOWEST |“ Fairly without a rival.” —Coxcaxoationauist, Bow 
ee, Z - | Tom. 
| SAVINGS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Grand Cheap Library, No. 2, 50 Vols. | “It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
| Money raised easily for S. 8. and Church work by $22.40 net. te adn” ls arg topres of living interest.” — 
| using this box. Superintendents and Pastors en- Life Mlustrated Library, 75 Vols., $20 net. | “ The choicest literature of theday.”—N. Y. Tarsc 

dorse it in highest terms, and “would not be with- | [- aan si “Ez © eis keto as 
| ae AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, |, Erery weekly number of * The Loving Age’ now-a- 
30.000 SOLD IN 3 DAYS S82 Bfadison, St., Ch* t. days is equal toa first-class monthly. For slid merit, 
| wesems: Sa coe. or GAS x hun No. 1 7a it ts the cheapest magazine in the land.” —Tux ADVANCE, 
holds 50c : - 2, $1.00; No.3, oem, ALEXANDER McCONELL, Depositary ape. ; 
Chi m a : . ith it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark St., cago. ry . ee that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
| ’ M A) AME FOY’S ee "—Tuxs Meruopur. New Yora 
atk s oe “ Indispensable to every ome who desires a thorough 
M ON EY WA NTED. CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER ——— of all that ts admirable and noteworthy wm 
the literary world.”—Bowros Post 
10 Per Cent. Interest. Increases in Popularity every year * Ought to find @ place im every American home.” 


Secured by improved farm and city property worth 


And tor Health, Comfort.and Style, “™¥ You« Tuums. 
tri pie the loan at bed rock values, besides insurance 





is acknowledged the Best Article = 
on buildings. For particulars and references address of the kind over mad "F - ee Published weexir at $1.00 a year, free of postage. 
‘ y all leading jobters and retail- | AD ©xtrs copy sent greiis to any one getting up s 
H. B. SMITH, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN. _» ie , ~~ ail- | club of five new subscribers. 
: = . ie a. Seenee isolely | CLUB PRICES + THE BEST HOME 
PA F N S. 3 ¢ ae, AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
7 r - . _ -_ > “ Possessed of Tas L IvIES Aez and one or other of 
PF. A. LEHMANN, Soliciter of Patents, Washing- WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, our Vivacious American thiles, a subscriber will 


ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. _Sen d for circular. 





Furnishing Undertakers, "=? hia cre aa eas 
thar PARAGON | LAMP § STOVE 1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. Ameriean $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 


uted Wb any ordimary 


| w- c be will be sent for a year, both postpaid: or, for $0.50 
rece 35 Crs. ‘b> y mail 4 ue ye wa, | Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest Tus Lavine Aes and the St. Sickles or Appleton's 
| = Lin 5 dave. ter Cems. *t’'g Cox, | Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur | Journal Address 
10! Beekman ‘Street, N ow Yorke ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. i 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
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INSURANCE. 


“Omi Som Anna 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 
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TRAVELERS INS. GO. 


Hartford, Conn,, July 1, 1877. 
ASSETS. 


Real SSE aos eee $261 373 40 
Cash on hand and in bank w-c-= 146,923 97 
Loans on first mortgaves real estate. 2,280,741 70 
Interest due and accrued on loans 130.599 43 
Deferred Life premiums_- ian 65.677 91 
Life Premiums due and unreported 54,259 37 
United States government bonds 390,276 25 
State and municipal bonds 122,462 00 


Railroad stocks and bonds_____- 190,240 00 
Bank and insurance stecks_______- 563,297 50 
Total assets,...._- - $4,205,951 62 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent. life depart 
7 eee a $2,691,844 85 

Reserve for re insurance, accident 
department ____- 

Claims unadjusted and not due, and 
all other liabilities 


201,718 69 
Saas 139.956 OO 


$3,033 499 54 





Total liabilities —_ 





Surplus as regards policy-holders__$1,172,452 (8 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary 
WM. W. ALLEN, General Agent, 
112 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
SU PHILADELPHIA, 
434 WALNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - : : $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 

NELSON F. EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 

J. E. KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTE 


H. W. PITKIN, HENRY HAINES, 

J. 8. HELFENSTEIN, WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
HIRAM MILLER, JOHN 8, WHILLDIN, 
B. B. THOMAS, DELL NOBLIT, JR., 
F. W. KENNEDY, J. B. SHEPPARD. 

W. C. HAMILTON, WM, A, LE VERING, 
J.S. ELWE D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 


‘ELL, 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Ass't Secretary. 


1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L, THUMBS, Ass t. Secretary. 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates, Al! policies nox-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowmeut policies issued at life rates 
Agents Wanted. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1877. 





COMFORT, CONVENIENCE. ECONOMY 
UNEQUALED FOR BROILING AND BAKING ‘ 
NO FLAVOR OR ODOR CAN BE DETECTED 
Wuitney & Hace Manuracturine Co" 
1123 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A 








BABY SOAP. 
Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from. flowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
les or Nursery ~~ Made only by 
Rowinson Bros. & Co., Boston. 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORID.” 


Ris! 








At 
= WELLESLEY ISLAND, 


(‘ Thousand Islands, 


Conductor. 


MRS. W. F. CRAFTS, 4 


In charge of 
Primary Department. 


August 21 
to 
September 2. 





LECTURERS, SINGERS, Etc. 


The talent engaged includes Rev. W. F. Crafts, the conductor; Mrs. W. F. Crafts, in charge of 
primary class work; George C. Stebbins, W. F. Sherwin, Eben Tourjée,and Philip Phillips, in charge of 
music; Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, of Brooklyn; Rev. John Potts, Rev. John V. Castle, D.D., and James 
Hughes, Esq.. of Toronto; Rev. ge Foster, Rev. H. M. Parsons, D.D., Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., Rev. J. A. Cass, and Rev. B. K. Pierce, D.D., of Boston; Rev. John 
Gordon, of Montreal; Rev. Bishop Fallows, of Chicago; Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Rev. L. D. Bevan, LL.B., 
Rey, J. 8. Ostrander, and A, O. Van-Lennep, Esq.,of New York; Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. 
H. B. Chamberlin, of Syracuse; Rev. Fred. Widmer, of Rome, N. Y,; Rev Hugh Johnston, of Hamilton, 
Ont,; William Johnson, Esq., of Belleville; Rey. C. H. Payne, D.D., of Ohio Wesleyan University; Hon, 
Neal Dow, of Portland, and others, 


Special Attractions. 
INSTRUCTION. RECREATION. 


Six Dayson ** Bible Readings ” and Methods The Beautiful Scenery of the “ Thousand Islands,” 
of Bible Reading. Abundant Boating and Fishing. 

Six Days on Methods of Christian Work; for| mes of Croquet, La Crosse, etc. na 
teachers, ministers, parents, Y, M. C, A., etc. Large and Elegant Hotels only an hour away. 
. " ’ 3 ‘ [Reduced rates for those attending Parliament.] 

Children’s Meetings every afternoon. Colleges, Tents, and an excellent Boarding House 
Thirty Normal Class Exercises, adapted to | on the spot. 
future International Lessons, From 12 0’clock to 5 p. m. each day for Rest. 


‘Cool and healthful atmosphere, 
Addresses, Lectures, etc., etc., etc. Delightful company. 
Music on the river, etc., etc . etc, 


Eixpenses. 


Excellent board at $1 00 per day, or families can ‘‘ keep house” in tents or cottages at still less expense. 
me for single night, 50 cents; less by week or fortnight. Excursion rates on boats and cars 
from all prominent points to these famous “Thousand Islands” Grand Trunk Railroad from all promi- 
nent points sells round trip ticket for 144 fare. Vermont Central Railroad sells round trip ticket from 
Boston and return for $22. (Office at 422 Washington Street.) Round trip excursions from all promi- 
nent cities to Alexandra Bay. (One hour away, connecting by 25 cent fare.) 


Those who wish to see the programme in detail, and also a mapof the Island and its relative position 
and railroad connections to New York, Albany, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and other places, with numerous 
facts about board, lodging, etc., should send postal card to Rev. J. F. Dayan, Watertown, N. Y., asking for 
the paper, “Thousand Isiand Park,” which contains full information, All inquiries are also to be sent to 
Mr, Dayan, 


T#ECHICKERING PIANO, 


. in all great contests, and 

The Victor for THE PAST FIFTY- 
THREE YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD of the WORLD—being copied 
= not only by the makers of this country, but 
® of Europe—will be offered during the present 
F conditions of trade at 


a GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
The Highest Awards were granted our Pianos in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 


LONDON, 1851: at the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 
1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CEN'TEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instruments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
CHICKERING HALL, 
FIFTH AVENUE, corner EIGHTEENTH Street, New York City. 
W. H. DUTTON & SON, 


1301 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
P, 8.—A Written Guarantee—FOR FIVE YEARS—zgiven with every Piano. 


YOUI SCHOOL. 


9" 


If your church or school is in need of an 














Organ, it can be supplied with an entirely 


new one of the best manufacture and most 
suitable style, at a remarkably low price, by 


addressing at once, 
AZRO GOFF, 1¢ Lafayette Place, New York. 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 
Fk SBESTO A 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire, Acid, and Water- 
proof Coatings, Cements, etc. Send for Samples, Illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 








All who havea 


SEWING MACHINE 


f And use a Thread-Cutter 
say—* What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
needles enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 

[ry one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET'S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 
WM. L. GALLAUDET, 

42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustie Set 
tees, Rustic Chairs, Bird 
Houses, Window Gardens 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustie Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florist’s Supplies 
IN GENERAL. 

This Hanging Basket 
in five sizes, 8, 94, 1144, 
13 and 15 inches in di- 
ameter. Price, 75c., $1, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, sent by 
express to any part of 
the U. S., on receipt of 
price. 

Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


Rastis Mfg. Co.. 


29 FULTON ST., 
New York Ciry. 











In Solid Black Walnut, Ash, or 
Chestnut, 
Elegant Polished Panels. 
Upholstered in Terry, $65, 
Plush, 875. 


25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, $45 to $800. 
Medal awarded by the U. S. Centennial Com- 


mission at Philadelphia. 
Photographs and Price Lists sent on application. 


Paine's Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
Borton, Mass, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRALE-MARK, 


| sm Bight metatte seal, attached to the string, asin theeuth » 
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